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i seemaiioned Fur Store 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


mm £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 
IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF 


and a variety of other Furs. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. |NORWICH UNION 


(FOUNDED 1806). MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


50 REGENT STREET, Wey and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. CLaims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS SreRune, 
Improved System of Bonus Distribution. Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 





Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 





Annual Income (1898), £601,000, 


EE RR ero costa vabhownsavastoobaben .. £3,220,909 OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
Annual Income ............5 oeaccccee pneveseee pases «s+» £360,490 Ww 
Mommses Declared O0008 .......02000ccccescsccsccecce + £3,784,000 ae op pip Me] CRORE BS SULTS. 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits ............. + £299,601 LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St. EC 
——__——— 195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoin’s inn Fields, W.¢.” 





Prospectus and full information on application. 





CHA‘ LES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. EMIG RATION TO CANADA, 
The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR DEPOSIT OF BONDS. 


Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West, 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the time for depositing the above Bonds with 
Messrs. Glyn Mills, Currie & Co. on behalf of the Trustees, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, G.C.M.G., C B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Welby, G.C.B., 
on the terms set forth in the circular dated October 17, 1899, is extended from the 1st 


Canada exports large q 
4 


Copies of the above-mentioned circular and forms of deposit may be obtained on Labourers, young men desir 


No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid 


Climate. Sunny Skies. 


uantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 


ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


ing to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


| 
| 
to the 15th December, 1899. Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 


application to Messrs. Glyn Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
, — interest coupons due 1st January 1900 must be detached before deposit, and will 
ve paid on that date. licati 
CHAS. M. HAYS, President. pod men ee pe 
Office of the President, 

Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Co. 


_ Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominioa, may be obtained gratis 


to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Montreal. Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, AFRICAN BANKING 
csuneapseroutsraeer,zospox. | CORPORATION, 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 


Paid-up Capital .......200 .ccosesssoes 41,600,000 Limited desiring short sea trips. 
Reserves Pad oc 00 os svcccesess eve esese $800,000 , Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under Heap OFFIce! , Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
PAE 55 nbcinceccicaseéoseane « £1,600,c00 | | London (via the Sanary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. ' days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
Zealand. £15 155., according to position of berth, 


ills negotiated or sent for collection. 


Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods | 
on terms which may be ascertained | Subscribed Capital - £800,000 — 
on application, 
R. W. JEANS, Manager. | | 
Boarp or Drrectrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
THE BANK OF AFRICA ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
: 9 | Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 
Limited. (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
a Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Established 1879. Great Eastern nenees Comme rape Bene age 5 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. | Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Afr 
Subesribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,coo "Shaves of 75 Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
xss. each. Paid and called, £750,000 Reserve Fund, | of the National Discount Company, Limited. | 


£453,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. | BanxKers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; | 


BrancuHes.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Lown, | - fhe ree 4 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 


rrr dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, ’ ’ 1 LE a 
Queenstown. Nata!: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: even gd we a. ‘ee Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, Scott, Bart., 0.'s Branch). 
se ema Pretoria, Vrijheiad Orange Free State: Brancues 1n Sout Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand. Winburg. East Africa: Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. : King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Pe ml ye Aon Me oo hme 39 Ee” Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
airman; A. Bars . oe. Bs ’ ey : 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; town, Setisbury, Unsteta, Wonester, Wyaberg 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. | Acency in America (New York). 


General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James) Gypeewr Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 


Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. a. 7 : : 
ae : ; and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased ack iter oe Beka on ice aed Rosia 


and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 








Sq-, | 
ica, | 


Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. | tained on application. 
Deposits received for one vear to five years at terms 5 
ascertainable on application | G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NF WSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning papers are available. 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige by forwarding a postcard to THE 
MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming 
the bookstall or shop and time of application. 





Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 


Registered Capital = £2,000,000 | Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
i] , } 


| Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 


port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 
For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
~ £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada. 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
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A FRENCH CROAK LEYDSIAN CHARITY 



































Nurse Cu-b-RL-N (to the triplets): Come, come, my dears; the Pious JouHN But: See the Red Cross, that’s your mark; ambulance 
sceptre of the world’s trade is for a// of you—you mustn’t be selfish. waggons don’t reply. [A msterdammer (Holland). 
[Le Figaro. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY. 





TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS to NICE, MONTE CARLO and SAN REMO 
Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. , 


CALAIS to ROME Every Tuesday and Thursday. 


And Three other Daily Services to the South. 


Full and detailed information sent gratis, and All Tickets supplied at the Company’s Chief London Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “ The Continental Traveller,” sent post free on application. 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. ae 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘*PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected 
Examples tastefully framed and at 
moderate prices. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Cha- 























MARGETSON & CO., Moor Lane, London, E.C 








Impress the name— 





ON TAE MIND 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. | You witt SMILE 


AT THE DEALERS WILE 


When he urges 


Base SuBSTITUTES 


an procure 


SUSPENDERS. 
racter, and, being eminently suitable for Home STOCKING * 
Adornment, prove acceptable presents. | SUPPORTERS. 
| = Sold Preeremens <i sng Monty | in obt: alae . se’ _ Post Pose on rec alot of re Bo — H 
,0t, O » ile % + fo aces, er pair; c Sto*kwe 
TH E AUTOTY PE COM PANY, LON DO N. | Supporters, 28. 62. ber pair; wt io” Sock ‘Saspanacre 2s. : “ J pal ; ys a cx ih 
i 


from all leading Wholesale Houses, or from WELCH 





UNION LINE. 








OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


CASTLE LINE. G.P.R. SERVICES. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
SATURD: ed Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
A 





EVERY SATURDAY. Steamers. London peel 

MEXICAN oe Via Madeira ee Dec. 16 | TINTAGEL CASTLE 
GAIKA ... eee Via Teneriffe and | (via Lisbon and Canaries)..... « Decxzs Dec. 16 

St. Helena ee Dec. 23 | DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
MOOR . ww via Madeira. Dec. 30| pS NEMAR CASTLE 7” a hee 
GALEKA ... eee via Teneriffe eco «Jan. 6] (via Canaries) .....0..ssccceee Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
BRITON ... ws. ~via Madeira we = Jan. 33 CARISBROOK CASTLE 

4 SUES BURENEED coccescccccsone - Jan 5 Jan 

GOORKHA ee Via ——— and GARTH CASTLE 

St. Helena ee Jan, 20] (via Canaries) .......00. soccce =. Jun. a8 Jan. 13 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 
ons. ons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | EtSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OviINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. pad 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE 6,400 | 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200! 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full- -powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
ers. All the latest i improvements, including smoking room, 
a (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidship,. 
den Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
e 
146 TEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
418 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. eye 's Lane, London, 
C, J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 
MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 





CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 


For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 


Street, London, S.W. 





BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 





QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODk SIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


from the Traffic 


d 
Further particulars may be obtaine OF CO, Lid. 


Manager at Beira, or fron PAULIN 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
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Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





NOTES 
THE PLAY 


Mr. ScCHREINER: ‘‘I am the Hamlet of the situation.” 
PRESIDENT STEYN: ‘‘It is wise of you to explain, A 
while back people thought you were the Ghost.” 


WitHout Mr. Chamberlain there would have been 
little foreign news to chronicle this week. His new triple 
alliance has kept the German journalists busy, and a speech 
that was mainly intended for home consumption has 
become an international event. France and the United 
States, the countries that shared Mr. Chamberlain’s atten- 
tions, have also spilt a deal of ink over the Leicester 
Oration, and the net result is that our ‘‘allies” have 
declared themselves to be far coyer than was suggested. 
Germany certainly admits to having exchanged the atti- 
tude of the telegram for the attitude of friendly spectator. 
At least that is the Governmental tone. The policy of 
1895, dire year of raiding, has changed to one more mild, 
softened by a course of Anglo-German agreements. ‘ An 
historical reminiscence” is the official description of the 
attitude of 1895. The German public, we fear, is less 
conciliatory, nor does the Government specially desire to 
make converts. For is not the German Navy to be enor- 
mously increased? And how get the needed funds unless 
the Deutscher Michel is furnished with a morning paper 
that tells him how insecure are his commerce and brand 
new Colonies without the protection of war vessels that 
can cope with the prosperous rival over the way ? 


Tue French are divided about Leicester. Some have 
told Mr. Chamberlain to do his worst, and all the really 
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nice people have admitted the blackguardism of the black- 
guard Press. The Government—and, after all, it is the 
Government that matters—has behaved perfectly. The 
publications of the blackguard Press have been seized, 
and most of them sell for a guinea in London—so thorough 
has been the work of the French police. Of far more 
importance to the friends of France—and as such we are 
happy to reckon ourselves—is the steadfastness with which 
the present Government is performing its various tasks. 
M. Loubet and his first Ministry are gaining the confidence 
of all that is best in the Republic by a devotion to their 
duties that must surely, in the long run, win for them the 
gratitude and respect they deserve. 


Mr. McKinney has sent his 40,000 words to Congress. 
Whether he has thus beaten the Presidential record we 
do not know, but it is safe to say that he has beaten the 
longest of our Queen’s speeches by at least 38,000 words. 
One honest critic has called the new Message a stump 
speech ; we need not intrude into the domestic circle, but 
it is impossible to understand the President’s cold ex- 
pansiveness unless we remember that he, like the German 
Emperor, has his public to think of at home, and espe- 
cially his Senate. That noted, and the Message really 
becomes one of the things that, if they matter at all, 
matter very little to us. Mr. Chamberlain talked last 
week with a freedom peculiarly his own, and, as it is now 
clear, with a strange diplomatic inexactitude of our 
‘‘alliance” with Germany and the United States. The 
President assures Congress that ‘‘ we have remained 
faithful to the precept of avoiding entangling alliances as 
to affairs of direct concern.” ‘‘Of course,” is the com- 
ment of every calm student of American politics. ‘‘A 
most friendly disposition and ready agreement ” are better 
phrases for the present state of relations between our- 
selves and the United States. When men walk arm in 
arm before the world it becomes superfluous to label them 
as more than friends. As for Cuba, it is to be held in trust 
for the inhabitants, and as for the Philippines—well, the 
United States is there. Vague, of course ; but the states- 
man who is doubtful of his Senate is sometimes not 
unwisely vague. 

WE have often spoken of the ‘‘Open Door” as the 
basis of our new understanding with the United States 
and Germany. But Cuba and Porto Rico we had put out 
of mind as somewhat too domestic to come under the 
new order. Mr. McKinley has surprised even his friends 
by recommending that Cuban exporters be granted as 
favourable tariff terms as their competitors in the West 
Indies, and that free trade be established between Porto 
Rico and the United States. This one Republican organ 
of New York heralds as the most signal victory Free 
Trade has won for fifty years, while the Dazly News 
correspondent at Washington declares that ‘‘these steps 
towards Free Trade, in the opinion of Free Traders, mean 
the downfall of the entire protective system in a few 
years.” Protection is too heavily buttressed an edifice to 
fall thus easily ; but with the proved success, from the 
United States standpoint, of Free Trade with Samoa, 
China, and elsewhere, under the policy of the ‘‘ Open 
Door,” the Free Trader, even in the United States, may 
take new heart. 


THE war is not being continued upon the high level of 
humanity hitherto attained, as far as bullets are concerned. 
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The clean-drilled, quickly healing perforations of the 
‘‘ merciful Mauser” are being replaced with increasing 
frequency by ugly jagged holes of the diameter of a five- 
shilling piece; for the Boers are, they say, using Dum- 
Dum bullets. Inasmuch as all that is needed to turn the 
needle-like Mauser into practically the terrible ‘‘explosive” 
Dum-Dum is to file a hole in the copper-nickel coating 
aver the tip, and tear this slightly open, the explanation 
is not difficult. The individual Boers are probably making 
this gentle little improvement without waiting for general 
orders or new ammunition. As the interesting experi- 
ments of Drs. Keeth and Rigby, just published, show, the 
perforation made in soap and in the dead bodies of animals 
by our own Lee-Metford bullet (Mark II.) is more than 
half as large again as that of the Mauser, The Martini- 
Henry makes a wound two and a half times the size, 
and the notorious Dum-Dum five and a half times as 
large. But by simply filing through the coating at the 
point of either the Mauser or our own Mark II. a wound 
is. produced barely twenty per cent. smaller than that of 
the Dum-Dum. The stripping up of the hard nickel 
covering and spreading of the soft lead core cause the 
mischief. The real ‘‘explosive” bullet, with cavity and 
fuse, has proved an utter failure in both war and the 
hunting field, and is nowhere now in use. Its explosion 
was as uncertain as that of the Boer shells, and much 
more likely to occur in the cartridge pouch, in the rifle 
barrel, or in the air during its flight than in the body of 
the enemy. 


Amipst the stress and excitement of war we are apt 
to forget that peace has her triumphs, and may have her 
defeats ; but the past fortnight has shown us that some 
few are awake to the momentous change which is coming 
over the education of this country. The London School 
Board has repelled the attack of a peculiarly short-sighted 
agitation for ‘‘free dinners.” Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Bryce have been speaking, and others have been writing, 
on the relations of technical and secondary education and 
the cause of rural instruction and half-timers in the 
country. One or two points we note with satisfaction. 
It seems now to be accepted as a commonplace that a 
sound general education—that is to say, one which includes 
literature, history, and a foreign language, besides mathe- 
matics—must precede any special technical work. This 
we hold to be true, and it must greatly simplify the 
erganiser’s task in dealing with secondary schools. 
Another gain is the recognition that examination of results 
should be largely replaced by inspection of method, that 
grants for special subjects should give way to grants for 
general efficiency. A third is that we are feeling after 
some training which shall make elementary teachers less 
bookish and bring them into touch with life ; for an elasticity 
which shall permit local needs to be met, and in particular 
shall encourage those who live on the soil to stay there. 


_ Burt there are points on which the nation is still blind. 
It does not speak out with any certain sound on the 
subject of Exchequer grants ; it hardly realises that we 
must have not only a central board, but a body of competent 
inspectors, independent of schools, but having had practi- 
cal experience of secondary teaching ; both the Charity 
Commission and the Science and Art Department must be 
superseded by a body with wider knowledge and sym- 
pathies; that on this new body the teaching profession 
must be represented, not forgetting the assistant masters 
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in secondary schools who do the real work of the profes. 
sion; that local governing bodies must be entirely re. 
organised, whether they be County Councils or Trustees 
of Charities, and that they must include competent edu. 
cational advisers. The grotesquely mean payment of 
teachers and their precarious tenure are hardly thought of 
by our reformers ; nor do they face the fact that able men 
are growing more and more dissatisfied with the profes. 
sion because of the jobbery which pervades it. These are 
vital points, and no satisfactory result can be achieved 
unless they be dealt with. 


Tue electric lighting of London town is filling her 
citizens with a chagrin intolerable. No matter where you 
go—in Kensington or Westminster or Paddington—you 
have your feelings harrowed by the complaints of your 
friends, the luckless subscribers to one or other of 
deplorable electric lighting companies. Mr. Alfred 
Cohen is a resident in Gloucester Square, W., and 
Mr. Cohen writes to the Zimes that zs share of 
the electric light is insufficient. ‘‘ Day after day the 
light is cut off without any notice, because the Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Company, Limited, has deliberately 
undertaken more work than its suppliances want.” 
‘‘Suppliances want” (probably warrant ?) is good, but our 
heart goes out to Mr. Cohen and to Paddington. He 
is mistaken in supposing that Paddington is solitary in 
her suffering. At a certain club in Westminster the 
electric light supplied goes out regularly at night and is 
poor enough when ‘‘in.” To be sure the supply is said 
to come from Deptford. But we are in sympathy with 
Mr. Cohen’s suggestion. He wants “the suffering 
inhabitants of both Marylebone and Paddington” to 
take the matter in hand and make their own electric 
light, and that any new Vestry shall be chosen “on the 
inclination of its members to light the houses and the 
streets.” We recommend this idea to the municipal 
reformers in both camps. 


Tue Lord Mayor has been called to task for placing 
his confidence in the Patriotic Commissioners, a body of 
exalted personages, actuated by the most invincible deter- 
mination not to be swindled, bound by an Act of Parlia- 
ment as up-to-date as the Lord’s Day Observance Act, 
and as incapable of spending their accumulated million of 
money as are the morally lawful beneficiaries to handle it. 
The handing over of the Victoria Fund to this exceedingly 
respectable but lethargic body excites so much indignation, 
owing to the incompetency of these official dispensers of 
relief, that to place hundreds of suffering women and 
children within the clutches of their discretion, and to 
make the widow and orphan dependent on the miserable 
pittances which the Commissioners are in the habit of 
tardily doling out would be to create a public scandal. 
The most practicable scheme that has yet been suggested 
is to pool the entire War Relief Fund, with the Prince of 
Wales as President, in the meantime affording immediate, 
liberal, but not prodigal relief by the local committees. 
The regimental depdt being in each case the county 
centre, a sum in proportion to the number of claimants 
would be allocated to the colonel of the depdt, who would 
make remittances to the persons on his list, no matter in 
what part of the country they may be living. Each case 
would be verified by responsible persons residing in the 
neighbourhood of the claimant, and they would report and 
recommend to the county centre. In this way the relief 
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would be prompt, regular, and probably adequate, while 
precautions could be taken against amassing money as 
the Patriotic Commissioners have done. Of course the 
money which the public is so genercusly providing is for 
the dependents of all the Queen’s soldiers now fighting 
in South Africa—whether they hail from Yorkshire or 
Vancouver, Dublin or Brisbane. 


Sir RicHarD TuorNE has averred this week, speaking 
before the Medical Society of London, that ‘‘ consumption 
runs not in families but in houses.” By this he meant 
that the danger from living in dark unventilated rooms, 
upon damp soil, is much greater than that from heredity, 
inasmuch as the tubercle bacillus is quickly killed by 
exposure to sunlight and fresh air, while the absence of these 
latter also depresses the resisting powers of its victim to 
the lowest ebb. Hence the wonderful success of the open-air 
treatment of consumption. Sunlight paralyses the bacillus 
and stimulates the patient. More than half the enormous 
reduction in the death-rate from consumption during the 
past fifty years has been due to subsoil drainage and better 
lighted and ventilated houses. The lion’s share of it was 
effected before the tubercle bacillus was discovered, and 
the same principles apply to its prevalence in cattle. It 
is only the closely-housed, like dairy cows, that suffer 
severely. Cattle upon pasture are much less susceptible, 
and those upon the open ranges escape entirely. Stop the 
overcrowding and under-ventilation in many of our city 
dairy-stables, made worse by the fact that the warmer a 
cow can be kept the more milk she will give, and you will 
go far to check the spread of bovine tuberculosis, 
with its serious dangers to human health. Let Parlia- 
ment and County Councils and the like learn that lesson 
well. 


Sik Henry TATe has barely lived to see the com- 
pletion of his munificent offering to the nation. Only a 
few days ago a new wing was added to the British 
Luxembourg, so thoughtfully planned and so magnificently 
endowed by its patriotic founder. The gift was a great 
one, and will always be a splendid memorial of its donor ; 
but the public, and more especially the artists, of this 
country certainly owe another and more prominently 
situated monument to the friend they have lost. We 
hope shortly to hear that some steps in this direction have 
been taken, especially by the officially recognised art 
societies. Another suggestion we would make is that some 
art patron, say Mr. Ionides, should follow the example of 
the late M. Caillebotte. 


Tue performance of Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment” at 
St. Paul's has become an established institution, and the 
Cathedral was crowded to the doors last Tuesday night 
by a devout and intelligent congregation. The work 
itself may be regarded as somewhat out of date, and the 
melodramatic attempt to express the scenes of judgment 
and destruction in the second part is perhaps scarcely 
Worthy of really first-class church music, or of oratorio 
of the highest type. Nevertheless, the composer, 
though showing almost as great a desire as Archbishop 
Benson in his literary style for the avoidance of the 
obvious, possessed an unfailing fund of melody, and ‘‘ The 
Last Judgment” contains some gems which will never 
lose their charm. The execution of the music at St. 
Paul’s is worthy the highest praise, performed as it was 
by the Cathedral Choir alone, without outside assistance, 
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and a small but effective orchestra. The only criticisms 
we are disposed to venture are two. One is that boys’ 
voices are essentially inadequate for the rendering of 
strongly dramatic music. The second is that the little 
tract or sermonette distributed among the congregation, 
and attributed, surely in error, to the pen of the late 
Dr. Liddon, is for the most part extremely commonplace 
and feeble. 


STARS AND ‘“STRIPES” 


Unc.e Sam, I’m sartin 
Sure you hev some sense, 
Otherwise you wuddn’t 
Set so on the fence, 
Otherwise you’d sorter 
Cease fr’m goin’ slow, 
Otherwise you'd kinder 
Kick at lyin’ low. 


In your earlier youth, Sam, 
You was middlin’ pert, 
Gittin’ folks their rights, Sam, 
Even ef it hurt. 
You would go a-fightin’ 
Punctooal ez the cars, 
Overhead “‘ Ole Glory,” 
Over that the Stars. 


Sence, you’ve travelled some, Sam, 
Shakin’ of things up, 
Till you’ve grow’d ez sinful 
Ez a Bowery pup ; 
Rings an’ trusts an’ corners 
Hev you like the gripes— 
Which, I reckon, Sam’l, 
Orter du fur ‘‘ Stripes.” 


Also there is Cuby, 
An’ the Philippines— 

Sixty thousan’ men, Sam, 
Rustin’ in your lines, 

Eatin’ of their heads off, 
Tryin’ fur the foe, 

Though you settled Spain, Sam, 
Several months ago. 


Oh, the cares of Empire ! 
Oh, the cares of State! 

Heavy on your mind, Sam, 
These hev bin of late : 

But you're big an’ strong, Sam 
(Think how you was reared }) ; 

You'll come out all right, Sam, 
Ef you don’t git skeered. 


You an’ me an’ him, Sam! 
What's in front of us ? 
We can see it shinin’ 
Clear thru all the fuss : 
We can make the world, Sam— 
Work the hull darned show ; 
It is bound to come, Sam, 
Only, hoe your row! 
Joun Butt. 







| 
| 
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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


By the Hon. HAROLD G. PARSONS, M.L.C. 
Perth, W.LA, 


Tue Federation of Australia is now certain; though 
Queensland showed signs of hesitation up to the last 
moment, and Western Australia is bargaining for further 
concessions, till she has secured which she is not likely to 
move. Governments are expressions of the national 
character, the images of the people; and it is in this 
movement that the Australian people has become con- 
scious of its own existence. Self-government is inbred in 
the English. We are microcosms of our own politics ; 
walking antinomies of the principles .of stability and pro- 
gress ; and we carry with us over-sea an implicit Britain. 
Which is why our colonies become nations. We cannot, 
however, take with us the whole outfit of our institutions. 
Some of them, indeed, will not bear transplantation, as 
witness Sir John Macdonald's dream of a kingdom of 
Canada, or the attempt (within living memory) of the 
Upper House of New South Wales to make itself into a 
council of hereditary peers. There is a period in every 
new community such as that which the Americans, for 
example, recognise in retrospect as their own colonial 
period. The end of it coincides, in most cases, with the 
passing of the original settler and the emergence of (a 
useful pleonasm) the native-born. The emigrant fathers 
ef a new colony, born and reared in the old country, can- 
not attain moral independence. They take out with them 
the merely indispensable framework of society, to be cut 
and adapted to fit their new conditions. The colonial 
period is not a time for the rearing of the political temple, 
but for transplanted men, under the scaffolding of im- 
ported institutions, to work at its material foundations. 
And, to understand the rise of the Australian Common- 
wealth, we must look precisely to this difference between 
the Colonists, properly so-called, or emigrant Britons, 
and the Colonials, as we persist in calling those native- 
born Australians who, strictly speaking, have passed the 
Colonial stage. 

In 1861 there were more Europeans than Australians in 
New South Wales: 172,000 to 165,000. In the eighties, 
the proportions were reversed (1881: 512,000 Australians 
to 227,000 other whites). In 1891 there were 818,500 
native-born to 294,000 Europeans—a great preponderance, 
say 72 percent. And the case of the mother colony is 
the case of the whole. There are local variations. In 
Tasmania the native-born were 78 per cent., even ten years 
ago. In New Zealand, of a ten years’ increase of 134,000, 
127,000 were native-born. But, of the increase of 1,000,000, 
for Australasia as a whole, in the ten years preceding ’gr, 
over 700,000 were native-born ; and the seven colonies, in 
1891, held 2,561,861 Australians, as against 1,040,000 
emigrants from the United Kingdom, 18,000 from the 
empire outside (say 8,000 Asiatics), and 142,000 foreigners 
(say 40,000 Chinese). There have been two periods 
of growth in the population of the continent; from 
31 to ’41, when the annual increase of 1o per cent. 
was due to State-aided immigration, and from ’51 to 
‘61, when it rose to 11 per cent. after the gold 
discoveries. Since ‘61, as the working-classes have 
secured power, and have insisted on the monopoly 
of their own labour market, the rate of increase has fallen 
to 1} per cent. Over two-thirds of the population is now 
native-born. The older men have lost control of affairs, 
are out of touch with the rising naticnal spirit, and are 
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excluded by their birth from the councils of the A.N,A, 
The age of the immigrant—the colonist—has gone, and 
the colonial Australian has taken charge. The quiet 
revolution took place, as we have seen, in the ’eighties; 
and it was the ’eighties that saw, in Victoria, the un. 
ostentatious beginnings of the A.N.A.—the Australian 
Natives’ Association—which has since spread over most of 
the colonies, and which has really controlled or inspired 
the Federal movement. In Melbourne, about 1883, the 
A.N.A. was looked on as a species of mutual admira. 
tion club for some rather bumptious young men; would. 
be politicians, who were suspected of a tendency to dis. 
loyalty, because they were given to derision of the 
decorated politicians who had arrived. But the Association 
was lord of the future; it could wait. And though osten- 
sibly, in its origin, littlke more than a benefit society, 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act, and having 
‘‘amongst its aims” (to quote from the General Laws of 
the Adelaide branch, founded in 1888) ‘‘ the stimulating of 
a genuine national patriotic sentiment among Australians 
of all classes and creeds,” it has become the very heart 
and centre of Australian national life. It might almost 
have been expected, indeed, that the naked common 
sense of the colonial-bred young man, half-educated, with 
a secular education, with materialistic ambitions, and with 
no institutions to respect, would lean towards republicanism 
and separation. But the Australian has not enough 
idealism even to be led astray by the claptrap of the 
European demagogue ; and he is not too proud to bea 
branch of the Empire, so long as the connection pays. 
As a matter of hard fact, each of the colonies 
as at present existing is, at bottom, a republic, ad- 
ministered by a Board of Presidents, or with the Presi- 
dency in commission; under the hegemony, in foreign 
matters, of the Mother-country, as represented by a 
Governor (who is rather a species of consular officer 
employed as a channel of communication with the Colonial 
Office) ; and linked to the Crown by the judicial preroga- 
tive of Her Majesty in Council. It is by remembering 
this fact, indeed, that we shall understand the significance 
of the long period of power commonly allowed nowadays 
to Colonial Premiers. Parliamentary government in 
Australia is, at most, in reality, a compromise between 
the party and the Republican systems. And a change of 
Ministry is the local equivalent for a South American 
revolution. Young Australians, then, see no use in blatant 
republicanism, when they have something more than the 
freedom which would be possible under a fixed republican 
constitution: and they feel the benefit of the Imperial 
connection, while they are left without interference to the 
development of their domestic ideals. Perhaps the sole 
merit of their State school up-bringing, which leaves them 
with minds untinged by prejudice or by respect for the past, 
is that it leaves them also very practical and businesslike 
in their judgment of the present. And their hard common 
sense showed them at once, when the question of Federa- 
tion, Aye or No, was put before them by their chosen leaders 
of the A.N.A., that the local jealousies of their strenuous 
pioneer fathers had become an expensive anachronism ; that 
six governments and six parliaments, except as provincial 
councils, were superfluous for all purposes except those of the 
politician at £300 a year; that, in a word, there was too 
much political machinery about Australia, and not enough 
political organisation. In the face of this perception, the 
intrigues and vanities of the politicians perforce fell to 
silence, and the difficulties which had been insuperable 
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when the Colonial Office pressed its premature suggestions 
in the colonist days were found to have vanished. The 
“natives,” so far, have produced no great men. Deakin, 
of Victoria, and Byrnes, of Queensland, have been colour- 
less figures beside the portly, capable political intriguers 
and ex-demagogues who still occupy the foreground, to 
whose practised hands the shaping of the constitution 
has perforce been left, and whom the A. N. A. would rejoice 
to see superseded. Sir John Forrest isa native of his 
colony ; but Western Australia is not really in Australia. 
The great significance of the movement is not in indi- 
viduals, but in the spirit which is behind them. Byrnes 
was looked to from all over Eastern Australia with a 
pride and affection contrasting strongly with the untender 
criticism meted out to politicians of European birth, and 
his death was taken as a national loss. 

The sum of the matter is that the Commonwealth will 
be formed as the result of a half-seen force which has 
manifested itself, to the surprise, and almost in spite 
of, the politicians. Queensland, whose decision was 
given by a bare majority, found it hard, no doubt, to 
sacrifice her tropical wealth to the anti-Asiatic principles 
of the Southern artisan. Western Australia, which is in 
the position of British Columbia before the union, will 
require definite assurance of a transcontinental railway, 
and every safeguard against a deficit, before entering the 
Union. For the moment, she has definitely refused to 
refer the Federation Bill to the people; and Sir John 
Forrest has successfully manceuvred the responsibility for 
the refusal on to the shoulders of the Legislative Council. 
But then Western Australia, where, by the way (the 
exception which maintains the rule), the A.N.A. is as 
yet a negligeable quantity, is not so Australian as New 
Zealand, and could stay outside for the present. 

The thing for the home-keeping statesman to remember 
is that the proposed constitution of the Commonwealth 
will shortly be submitted to the Imperial Parliament. And 
this constitution provides that the Federal Parliament 
may limit the right of the individual Australian to appeal 
from the State Courts to the Privy Council. To allow 
this to pass were to disfranchise the Australian of his 
British citizenship ; to subordinate the interests of the 
propertied classes to the vague ambitions of the vote- 
hunting demagogue; to defer, not to the voice of the 
A.N.A., but to the vanity of the Right Hon. George Reid, 
or the otiose superciliousness of the Colonial Office ; and 
to cut, besides, that connection of the Colonies with 
the Crown which is, historically and in all likelihood, the 
best centre for any organisation of the Empire which we 
may in the future wish to attempt. 


Q AND A 


. WHAT are cartoons ? 
- Some of them are rude. 
Which? 
Don’t ask me. 
Where are they not going to have rude ones any more? 
In France. 
). How do you know ? 
. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has given notice to the news- 
vendors that rude German cartoons are liable to seizure. 
Q. Who is M. Waldeck-Rousseau ? 
A. A French humourist. 
Q. Wherein lies his humour ? 
A. In making so pretty a reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s “ serious 
Consequences.” 
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Q. Who will smile? 

A. Everybody but Mr. Chamberlain. 

Q. Is there another humourist stirring just now? 

A. Yes—Mr. Labouchere. 

Q. You mean Labby, don’t you ? 

A. No; I mean 7ruth. 

Q. What is the matter with Zruth? 

A. She has been to the bottom of her well. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And she is distressed to find that, “speaking broadly, the 
entire Press of this metropolis is now on the side of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Q. Quite touching, eh ? 

A. Did time permit, we might go out and weep. 

Q. What is Local Veto? 

A. A Liberal plank. 

Q. Did you say plant ? 

A. I said plank. 

Q. Is there much difference ? 

A. You shouldn’t put questions of that kind. 

Q. But what does Local Veto remind you of ? 

A. The other people’s Old Age Pensions. 

Q. Will either of them come off ? 

A. Local Veto won't. 

Q. Who will prevent it ? 

A. Vested interests. 

Q. How is the war ? 

A. Modder-ate. 

Q. And Lord Methuen’s army? 

A. Resting. 

Q. And Kimberley ? 

A. Heliographing. 

Q. And Ladysmith ? 

A. There is not a whisky-famine at Ladysmith. 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. One of the papers says: “Oa December 1 the Gordons 
celebrated St. Andrew’s Day, appropriately belying the rumours as 
to a whisky-famine.” 

Q. Rather a non sequitur, don’t you think? 

A. Oh, dear, no! 

Q. What is the latest home news ? 

A. A swarm of bees has taken up its residence in some street 
in Whitechapel. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And the other afternoon a bat was seen flying near Covent 
Garden Market. 

Q. What was Thursday ? 

. General Buller’s birthday. 
Q. He will be having another “birthday ” soon? 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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A. The sooner the better. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


X. The Waitress 


ALL day it is hers to dispense food and drink and occasional 
smiles in bun shops. She is usually young and sometimes pretty, 
and she wears “snowy” aprons and caps. The apple of her eye 
is the handsome male, round whom she has a tendency to hover 
sweetly what time the other kind of male fumes at her dilatoriness. 
In conversation she does not sparkle, “Goo on!” being her favourite 
expression, and “Silly cuckoo!” her opinion of most people—in- 
cluding Mr. Kruger. Yet is she a gossip, a retailer of small 
scandal, and a creature of infinite giggle and cackle behind 
screens. Also, if you huff her, she can be caustic of tongue. Ona 
the whole, however, London and its refreshment houses would be 
in sore case without her ; she is the backbone of sundry profitable 
limited liability concerns ; she works hard for her modest dues, 
and she makes many clerks a good wife. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WE regret that extreme pressure upon our space this week 
compels us to hold over several interesting Letters to the Editor. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


PEACE OVERTURES—CAPE TOWN 
FEARS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastera Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : December 4. 

Ir is understood that peace overtures will be made 
through Mr. Samuel Marks, a Pretoria concessionnaire, 
and the Cape Ministry as soon as the Boer forces have 
been driven out of Cape Colony. Opinion here is not 
altogether easy respecting the firmness of the Imperial 
Government, and a big agitation seems ready to arise 
if the least sign of yielding should become perceptible. 

There is a strong feeling that another Army Division 
is needed sorely, as it is certain that nothing but a 
decisive beating and heavy losses will induce the enemy 
to yield. 

Private information abundantly confirms the news 
already circulated of a deliberate and systematic abuse 
of the white flag and the Red Cross by the Boers. 


The Cape Ministry and the Settlement 


Much in the way of polemics might be said of the 
proposal, not yet officially published, but none the less 
already made, that a member of the Cape Ministry shall 
proceed to England and there impress the views of that 
‘Ministry concerning reconstruction upon the Imperial 
Goverament. Of all our Colonies there is but one which 
has not helped the Imperial Government, and that is the 
Cape Colony. It may be the misfortune and not the fault 
of Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues that the best they can 
do for their Queen is to preserve ‘‘ neutrality.” But this 
we know—the neutral Ministry of an invaded colony is 
hardly the body to push itself to the front and impose its 
views on Her Majesty’s Government. On the other hand, 
Natal has an excellent and undeniable right to be heard 
upon the future shaping of South Africa. Natal has 
practically all her able-bodied men and youth in the 
field. Every man, woman, and child in Natal seem 
doing what they can to help the flag; and we have 
to bear in mind that the trade of Natal has been 
paralysed by the war and that Natal is absolutely 
dependent on her trade for her existence. Plainly, 
Natal is entitled to send in her bill when the war is 
over, for the war has cost lives indeed, but also liveli- 
hoods. And Natal is entitled to be first heard upon the 
terms of settlement. In Mr. Escombe Natal has a states- 
man who is a temperate as well as loyal Briton, and fit to 
be named in the same breath with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
As for Mr. Solomon, who is spoken of as an emissary to 
England of the Cape Ministry, he is the nicest of men, 
but he does not command the entire respect of either party 
in South Africa. To the Dutch his views on Native 
questions make him anathema, while the Rhodesians and 
imperialists, though they love him at dinner and speak of 
him fondly as “‘ Poor Dicky,” have not forgotten how, as 
they think, he sold them at the last election. If the Cape 
Ministry is wise it will not even give official publication to 
the idea of Mr. Solomon’s mission, if it was ever for a 
moment thought of. 
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The Progress of the War 


A lull has followed on the stirring week that saw Lord 
Methuen and his brave comrades fight their way from 
Belmont to the crossing of the Modder River. The two 
armies have been resting and preparing for the final 
struggle of the march on Kimberley. Lord Methuen has 
been reinforced during this interval, and the Boers, whose 
forces have also been largely strengthened, are working 
at full speed to improve the new position they have now 
taken up at Spytfontein, where the decisive engagement of 
this part of the advance is shortly expected to take place, 

A few miles further north the Kimberley garrison has 
sallied out and engaged the enemy, inflicting some loss, 
but losing the gallant Major Scott Turner, one of the 
bravest of its leaders. Mafeking still prospers in the face 
of adversity, but is eager to be released from the Boer 
cordon that has sat round it these many weeks. 

In Northern Cape Colony, General Gatacre still sits 
tight despite the activity that is everywhere being displayed 
by our mobile foes and the disloyal Dutch of the Molteno- 
Dordrecht district. That he will shortly move, and that 
effectively, is beyond doubt. Meanwhile the enemy is free 
to commandeer, annex, and loot to his heart’s content in 
the immediate neighbourhood of this division. But this 
Boer opportunity will be a short one. 

In Natal big events are in progress. General Joubert 
is no longer in command, owing to an ‘“‘ indisposition,” 
and has been succeeded by the versatile Schalk Burger, 
under whose orders the Boers are preparing to meet 
General Clery’s division. There will probably be a pitched 
battle in the neighbourhood of the Tugela River, and 
after that we may expect to see General White and his 
merry men assist comrades in the work of ridding Natal 
of the invading Boer. 

At General Buller’s request the War Office is sending 
out a much needed Brigade of Cavalry, and, to prepare 
for possible emergencies, has resolved to mobilise a 
Seventh Division, the Quartermaster-General to command. 


Australian Unrest 


Unrest is still the note of Australian politics. In Vic- 
toria Sir George Turner, having failed to secure the assent 
of Lord Brassey, the Governor, to a dissolution, has re- 
signed, and the Hon. Allan McLean is now to try his 
hand at Ministry-making. In Queensland Mr. A. Dawson's 
new Ministry has been defeated upon its first vote in the 
Legislative Assembly. In Western Australia the Legisla- 
tive Council has not only rejected by a large majority the 
proposal to submit to the people at the same time the 
Commonwealth Bill as amended by the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence, and the same Bill as amended by the joint com- 
mittee, but it has also rejected the proposal of Assembly 
to submit the latter Bill separately, and at once the people 
of the goldfields are up in arms and petitioning for separa- 
tion. Itis, of course, as the 7imes correspondent says, 
a noteworthy fact that within three months of the 
Ministries of all five colonies, including Victoria, having 
agreed to federate they should have been ejected from 
office. But politics in Australia is always in a state of 
flux more or less. What is solid and permanent is the 
need for federation. Let those who doubt read Mr. 
Parsons’ article in another column. In New Zealand 
Mr. Seddon has come back to power for the third time, 
with a majority of over 20 in the Assembly. Thus 
Liberalism wins for the fourth consecutive time. 
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A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE WAR 


Pietermaritzburg, October 11. 


THE quiet streets of Maritzburg, with the shy, flower-smothered 
little houses, wear a new aspect, crowded as they are with Johan- 
nesburg refugees, khaki-suited soldiers, majors, colonels, and 
generals. At the show ground the Imperial Light Horse, 500 
strong, are riding unbroken horses under Major Simpson’s direc- 
tion, or marshalled on the open veld by Colonel Scott Chisholme. 
So keen are these Johannesburg men that three weeks saw them 
equipped off to battle. It is a brave sight in the Colonial town to 
watch the men of the country facing up as military men side by 
side with our English soldiery. 

There down the uneven path goes our chief general and the 
second in command, General White, stately and venerable, quiet 
and most courteous ; Sir W. Penn Symons, gay and kind, the 
very picture of seasoned health, the most companionable and 
popular of generals. Coming to mect them, his face wreathed in 
genial smiles, is the beloved of the Sudan, General Sir A. Hunter, 
and white-headed General Yule from India, and the Maritzburg 
General in charge, Wolfe Murray. 

Every day we give the troops a send-off to the north and watch 
the Tommies packing cheerfully into the open trucks, regardless 
of pouring rain or burning sun; the King’s Rifles, the Dubs., the 
Devons, &c., while a special cheer went up for the “Gordon 
Highlanders ” of Dargai fame. Penn Symons left next for Dundee, 
and then followed General White to Ladysmith, the latter very 
serious, remarking on “the very big job,” the “ difficulties of the 
undertaking,” sof of the “walk over” and “straight march into 
Pretoria” that others assured us of. 

This same day (Oct. 11) the Boers, since we do not see fit to 
remove our troops from land and sea, declare war. Mr. Conyng- 
ham Greene leaves Pretoria, and the Boers seize a Natal train at 
Harrismith. 

The hurry and scurry increase in Maritzburg, most of the 
townsmen leave their trades to join the Volunteer corps, the Natal 
Carbineers, the Natal Mounted Rifles, the Border Mounted Rifles ; 
the stores are deserted or in confusion, the head people gone ; the 
tailor loses all his hands, and orders, with the best will in the 
world, cannot be carried out. The mobilisation was instan- 
taneous and called for a warm tribute of admiration from General 
Penn Symons. A great crowd gathered to see the Natal Carbi- 
neers go up to defend their country, and enthusiastically the people 
of Maritzburg cheered their brave sons and brothers ready to fight 
and die for Imperialism in South Africa. 

Lastly, a batch of war correspondents come up. Lionel James, 
for the Zyzes, well versed in war matters, good comrade of the 
military man ; shrewd Maxwell of the Standard, Bennet Burleigh 
of the Dai/y Telegraph, and versatile Steevens of the Daily Mail, 
and many other well-known representatives getting their transports 
together, some preferring the easily moved packhorse, others the 
more comfortable if more cumbersome waggon. 

Seldom absent from such scenes as these, Colonel Rhodes 
with Lord Ava pass through to the north, and Dr. Jim himself 
and Sir John Willoughby soon join up with them there. Then 
we wave a farewell handkerchief to the last detachment of the 
Imperial Light Horse, and again Maritzburg is quiet, the liveliness 
and the show gone out of the wide strects. 

With one accord those left behind in Maritzburg rush into 
work ; there are still refugees to be provided for, as Charlestown 
and Dundee have swelled the Johannesburg stream ; big sewing 
parties are organised for hospital purposes, and then we wait, 
listen to rumours and the accounts of travellers, and ask each 
other for news. 


October 20, 


The real war begins; grim earnest fighting at Dundee and 
round Ladysmith. We hear of heroic encounters ; the dash of the 
Gordon Highlanders, Devons, and Manchesters ; the light-hearted 
gaiety of the Imperial Light Horse under fire for the first time ; 
and we are saddened by the tidings of brave men slain and 
wounded. Men sat down on stones and wept like children, on 
the battlefield of Elandslaagte, when gallant Scott Chisholme, 
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standing on the sky-line waving to his men, and calling “ Come 
on, lads !” fell dead, pierced by three bullets. Major Wool Samp- 
son, so long captive in Pretoria gaol, truest and staunchest of 
South Africa’s sons, talked cheerily as, with a shattered thigh, he 
was carried from the field, only regretting that he was wounded 
“so early in the campaign.” For twenty-four hours those hardy 
fighters were well-nigh without food or water, and they rode their 
horses seventy miles or more without once off-saddling. 

Sunday morning saw the strange sight of wounded and victors 
returning into Ladysmith. They had trophies with them—guns 
and horses, and. overhead, with ringing cheers, was borne the 
captured standard of the Transvaal, the “ Vierkleur,” red, white; 
blue, and green, together with the Orange Free State banners: 
Tall, turbaned Indians were quietly bearing the wounded in, and 
there near the station lay a piled-up heap of Gordon tartans, torn 
from the regiment that had done so heroically well. 

Echoes of the fierce fighting in North Natal reach Maritz- 
burg. Train-loads of Boer and German prisoners arrived in the 
early-morning hours, and ambulance trains daily bring many 
wounded soldiers to fill the hospitals. 

Wonderfully clean is the work of the Mauser bullets, and many 
a curious case arrested our attention as, assisting the doctors, we 
bound up the injured parts. One man, without serious damage, 
had a bullet through the neck ; another had his forehead pierced. 
Again, a bullet found its way harmlessly through the stomach ; 
another passed into the bone of a leg and out again without causing 
breakage. The men described a shot as resembling a heavy blow 
from a sledge-hammer, and sometimes declared that they could 
continue fighting for several minutes after being hit. 

One case where the bullet had been driven right through thé 
lungs very low down puzzled the doctors ; for they failed to under- 
stand how the liver had been avoided. “I think you must be a 
total abstainer,” said the doctor to the Gordon Highlander. “ | 
am, sir,” he replied. “ Weil, that is what saved your life.” The 
abstention from liquor had so kept the liver contracted that it had 
escaped the line of the bullet. Alas! other instances there were 
away on the battlefields where explosive bullets had worked 
grievous harm, dashing the face in pieces or splintering up a limb 
into utter uselessness. 

‘ Many stories the invalid officers and men have to tell relating 
to their comrades and to the foe. One young fellow of eighteen 
dropped with a broken arm; but up he got and charged on as 
before, though powerless to use his rifle. Another man from 
Johannesburg recognised a friend, with whom he had shared 
rooms, in the Boer ranks, and sang out to him a “Good day,” 
waving his rifle in his /e/¢ hand. In return the other aimed and 
shot his late comrade, and then himself fell shot dead by one who 
witnessed the little scene. A. G. 
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FINANCE 


JOURNALIST, PROMOTER, AND INVESTOR 


Two points demand emphasis as a result of the Industrial 
Contract Corporation hearing before Mr. Justice Wright. 
The first is that, under our present company laws, caveat 
emptor is a maxim carefully protected ; the second is that, 
if our courts had to administer justice in place of law, 
there were matters discussed in the case under notice 
which might have met with different treatment. Possibly 
the average man did not trouble to read the details of 
the inquiry, and in any case was only interested so far as 
to hope that the Lord Mayor, for the credit of his office, 
would obtain a coat of legal whitewash. To be just, the 
judge administered it. Whether all the details of this un- 
savoury case were satisfactory is quite a different matter. 
There are obvious points which demand serious attention, 
but until investors awake to the need for demanding 
reasonable security, our company laws will not be remedied. 
For this reason it is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
the Houses of Parliament are far too much permeated by 
City influences, far too much at the mercy of financial 
cliques and company directors and promoters, to secure 
any really impartial hearing for company reform. Not 
until there is genuine agitation shall we be able to safe- 
guard investors’ interests. Unfortunately the owner of 
hard-earned savings is one step on the road towards the 
capitalist class, and cannot, therefore, demand the shouts 
of the proletariat. 

Is it satisfactory that a promoter should be able to stand 
in Court, and own to having written to a section of the Press, 
asking for ‘‘friendly notices,” and also sending cheques, 
without exchanging the witness-box for a less desirable 
position ? Perfectly legal, doubtless, if scarcely honourable. 
But what security have the public that their interests can be 
safeguarded, that something very like conspiracy to defraud 
might not result were only the system pushed just a trifle 
further? It may be difficult to prove monetary relationship 
between journalist and promoter. But, at least, there are 
many who have no particular sense of honour, who would 
hesitate long before stepping within the province of the 
Criminal law. Not until promoters who bribe, and the 
journalists who are bribed to puff wares, are liable to meet 
in the dock can there be reasonable security. As it is, the 
columns of too many journals of repute are a disgrace, 
and even the most honourable are liable to have their 
reputations tarnished by dishonest members of their staffs. 
This contamination of a portion of the journalistic world 
is one of the most crying evils of the time, and sooner or 
later the strong arm of the law must be extended. Again, 
what can be said of a system which permits vital clauses 
to be obscured from view in the Articles of Association 
of a company which is issuing a specious prospectus? 
We venture to say that not one reader in a thou- 
sand makes a practice of paying his shilling and 
securing a copy of the Articles of Association of a com- 
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pany before he subscribes. Indeed, it is impossible. A 
country investor sees ‘on Monday a glowing prospectus, 
On Wednesday the lists close. Has he time to send to 
the registered office, procure a copy of the articles, and 
peruse them with due care before applying? Yet who 
can say that it were not better had he done so? Apart 
from his ‘power to secure them, or his ability to under- 
stand their purport when secured, it is scandalous that 
our law permits vital points to be stowed away out of 
sight. As was his plain duty, Mr. Justice Wright laid 
marked emphasis on this point, recognising the spirit of 
the law, which is too rarely carried into the letter. 

Due details would have revealed the fact that Mr, 
Mendel’s promoting group had a voting power equal to 
the whole of the shareholders who had subscribed, had 
the power to liquidate the Company, change its purport, 
direct its policy, and secure nearly all the surplus profits 
over and above the sum required to meet the preference 
interest. This, be it noted, in return for 1,400 founders’ 
shares of £1 each, when there was a preference capital 
close on £210,000. The system of creating founders’ 
shares and giving the holders extraordinary power is one 
of the cankers of the company world to-day. The Board 
of Trade, in its official report on the company liquidations 
last year, which was published during the present week, 
draws special attention to this point. The report shows 
how the power of the founders’ shareholders is used to 
stifle inquiry and prevent official liquidation with, in too 
many instances, the consequent exposures. That is only 
one evil of many, but it must be remedied. It is probable 
that nothing can prevent a concern being sold to the 
public at three times its purchase price, as was the case 
with the Company under notice, and within a period of 
one month of the acquisition of the concern known ulti- 
mately as the Auxiliary Stores. But it ought not to be 
possible for promoters to have the almost unlimited powers 
which they had in this case without the fact being very clearly 
stated in the prospectus itself. Mr. Justice Wright was also 
emphatic on the point. The lesson which we wish to im- 
press is that, so long as the Lord Chief Justice is opposed 
by the powers that be in his desire to effect sweeping 
reforms in the dirtier quarters of the company world, the 
investing public must be very much on their guard. Our 
laws, be it remembered, permit the Press to be bribed to 
give unreliable advice. They permit important facts to 
be hidden away where nobody thinks of looking for them. 
The public have to take precautions, with a full know- 
ledge assumed of these very undesirable facts. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Money and Markets 


MONEY continues the all-pervading Stock Exchange influence. 
Were it not for that fact, securities are ripe for an all-round 
advance, and when once the markets are convinced that they have 
seen the worst of the monetary position—and it will not be long 
before they recognise it—the advance will come about. Consols, 
Home Rails, Mining shares—all have suffered from the monetary 
stringency, due more perhaps to undefined fears than to any real 
difficulty. We cannot expect, in such a period of trade activity, 
that money will be plentiful and cheap. But moderately dear 
money is not inconsistent with a good tone in the markets. 
Investors who can pay for securities should buy now rather than 
wait. 
Mining Position 


The manner in which Kaffirs bear up against the steady stream 
of selling from Paris and the frowns of the capitalists here 's 
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Kittle short of marvellous. The public sit tight, and refuse to be 
frightened out of their holdings. Nay, more; on every real set- 
back they would buy. The absence of definite war news of a 
favourable nature has, of course, told against the market; but 
we assert, without fear of being contradicted by ultimate results, 
that all the best producing mines and the best of the deep-levels, 
and especially some of those which are not yet producing, are 
cheap at present prices. In saying this we mean that shares 
pought and paid for to-day will be at much higher figures a year 
or so hence. The mere speculator we are ignoring. Even he has 
his chances, but he must be willing to take his risks. One thing 
is certain. The French who are selling so freely to-day will be 
buying back at higher prices ere long. Even in the more specu- 
lative Rhodesian market, shares could not go back much more 
without attention being attracted to them again. 

In the Westralian section, of course, interest has centred in 
the attack on Lake View and Associated. The strength of some 
of the leading securities, to which we have referred as favourite 
purchases, is in the circumstances the more surprising. The truth 
js that some of the developments at depth on the Kalgoorlie fields 
are really marvellous, and, were only Westralian financial methods 
better liked, prices would be regarded as cheap. The Lake View 
circular has, however, caused the feeling that too much attention has 
been paid to Stock Exchange prices and too little to such a 
development of properties as will secure regular and reliable 
results. On a set-back possibly the public will recognise values 
better, and in any case, as regards Westralians as a whole, it 
would seem that the reaction has gone far enough. Holders 
should feel that ultimately matters will not be far wrong, but 
meanwhile it is to be confessed that financial methods in the 
Westralian market sometimes excite anything but admiration. It 
is difficult to apportion the blame as regards Lake Views, and a 
further directorial circular is required. We are inclined to think 
that, although the property may suffer for a time owing to the 
“eyes being picked out” of the mine, after further developments 
there will be nothing amiss. Shareholders should thus avoid 
playing into the hands of the “bears” of either these or Associated 
shares. We note that Mr. Bottomley has given up horse-racing, 
and is now to attend only to the interests of shareholders. Won- 
derful man! But the shareholders badly want the attention. Nor 
need this attention attract others. 

Stratton’s Independence shares continue to harden, and may 
improve further. But it will require something very substantial 
indeed to justify the enormous market capitalisation, and as it is 
in the interests of the promoters to keep the market up in order to 
unload shares, the public, we think, should be cautious. The 
Independence is a big mine, but £3,000,000 is a big market 
capitalisation. Moreover, Colorado mining, important and even 
phenomenal though its results may be, is very precarious. There 
is little reliability to be placed in the field. The “ pockety” nature 
of the deposits renders it a*gambler’s paradise. Most of the mines, 
too, are very shallow, and although at depth results may be 
sustained, we wish it to be clearly realised by the public that at 
present there is a very big gambling risk, in spite of the enormous 
output of the fields as a whole. We should not make these re- 
marks were it not that several companies are likely ere long to 
make their appearance here. 


America—North and South 


At the lower quotations ruling for Trunk securities, the atten- 
tion of investors may be directed specially to Trunk Guaranteed, 
which will undoubtedly command higher prices as an investment 
security, and even now returns 43 per cent. Other Trunk securi- 
ties, in view of the excellent results achieved, may be bought as 
Speculative holdings. Canadian Pacifics, too, promise very well, 
in spite of new capital requirements. There is a growing feeling 
of scepticism in regard to Americans, in spite of the Presidential 
Message, which is more a political sop than indicative of genuine 
financial reform. There has been so much manipulation and re- 
organisation by American cliques that the investor is cautious. 
Quite possibly we have not seen the best of the trade position in 
the States. Probably there may be an American railroad 
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“boom” next year. But it is significant that the better and 
more wealthy class of genuine American investors have avoided 
all these worked-up securities, such as Baltimore and Ohios, 
Unions, Southerns, Northerns, and the like, and gone into 
sounder undertakings. It must be noted that expenses are 
growing; but worse than this is the certainty that there 
has been, in many cases, gross inflation of prices, and that savings 
have been piled up at the expense of the roads. The gambler may 
make profits on arise in American rails, and to the gambler the 
movement should be left. 

Argentine railways continue to improve, as we expected, and 
should go higher, for, unless we are much mistaken as to the con- 
ditions, a period of trade prosperity in the country has been 
entered upon and will be maintained for a year or two at least. As 
soon as the money conditions are favourable, the Argentine 
Government will obtain their new loan and may take the debt re- 
organisation in hand. Meanwhile it is significant that Paris and 
other Continental centres are inclined to nibble at the market 
again. Chili is doing very well, and those who like high-yielding 
issues, with a certain amount of speculative risk, may well lock at 
the Government bonds. 


Property Notes 


Business continues moderately good at the Mart, but the 
supply is better than the demand. Still, good prices are obtained 
for ground rents, building land continues in demand, and small 
property is generally disposed of. There is quite a respectable 
programme for next week. On Monday there are some important 
lists of suburban properties. On Tuesday a good building site at 
Haggerston is being offered by Messrs. Donaldson & Son; 
Messrs. Beard & Son sell various leaseholds at Bayswater; and 
Mr. A. Richards has one of his periodical sales of gas and water 
shares. On Wednesday there is a sale of building land at 
Southend, Shoeburyness, Buckhurst Hill, and other places by 
Messrs. Protheroe & Morris; and on the same day Mr. G. F. 
Harrington offers an important freehold building site at Barnes, 
facing the river. On Thursday, Messrs. J. & R. Kemp have a sale 
of Bayswater leaseholds, and Messrs. Chesterton & Sons offer 
Kensington properties. Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co. bring to 
the hammer Kensington, Richmond, and Bayswater properties. 


Insurance Points 


We note a departure in the matter of accident policies now 
being made by the Emfloyers’ Indemnity Company, and this 
development will doubtless become general ere long, if the initial 
difficulties can be surmounted. It has long been felt that the 
difference in the amounts paid on accident policies for partial and 
total disablements is too marked. The office has established a 
middle rate for those who are disabled, but not to such an extent 
as to prevent them doing certain kinds of their work, even though 
they are incapable of doing all. The difficulties of delimitating 
seem to us rather serious, and a full statement of the position 
would be welcome ; but, if the difficulties can be overcome, it is a 
welcome development. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 


Anxious (Birmingham).—We are sorry to say that your list is not a 
good one; (1) and (2) are fairly promising, and (6) the best of a poor 
lot in (3-6). But do not sell now. Prices should improve later, when if 
you write to us again we shall be able to give you further advice. 

Scot.—(1) See our mining notes ; (2) 3 Prince’s Street, E.C. 

R. H. W.—‘‘ Further developments” merely referred to market 
developments. We think you should obtain your price on any fair revival 
of activity in the market. 





THE COMING ADVANCE IN RHODESIANS.—The attention of all well- 
informed people is now directed to Rhodesia. Those requiring sound and reliable 
information should carefully read the last Rhodesian Report issued by the LONDON 
AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished for transacting business in all Stock Exchange Securities. Telegrams, 
‘* Plenarily,” London. 
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IN PASSING 


AN OUTDOOR LITANY 


THE spur is red upon the briar, 
The sea-kelp whips the wave ashore ; 
The wind shakes out the coloured fire 
From lamps a-row on the sycamore ; 
The tanager, with flitting note, 
Shows to wild heaven his wedding-coat ; 
The mink is busy ; herds again 
Go hillward in the honeyed rain ; 
The midges meet. I cry to Thee 
Whose heart 
Remembers each of these: Thou art 
My God who hast forgotten me. 


Bright from the mast, a scarf unwound, 

The lined gulls in the offing ride ; 
Along a hedge of marshy ground 

The shad- bush enters like a bride. 
Yon little clouds are washed of care 
That climb the blue New England air, 

And almost merrily withal 

The tree-frog plays at evenfall 
His oboe in a mossy tree. 

So too, 

Am I not Thine? Arise, undo 
This fear Thou hast forgotten me.’ 


By Louise Imogen Guiney, in ‘‘ The Martyr's Idyi,” 


Sir Henry Tate was merely a name to the great British public. 
A sugar refiner with benevolent and artistic tendencies was all the 
man in the street knew of one who, besides being one of the 
soundest men of business, had a keen eye for a good picture. 
Posterity will owe a debt of gratitude to Sir William Harcourt for 
that half-hour’s official interview to which we owe the Luxembourg 
of London—the Tate Gallery. Sir Henry Tate neither desired 
nor valued his baronetcy, and it may be worth noting that he con- 
sidered Millais the greatest English artist. The monument he has 
left should certainly be augmented by a further memorial erected 
in some more prominent spot than a Pimlico clearing. 


Mr. Albert Chevalier, who has presented the coster to the rest 
of England, had a French father, which accounts for his admirable 
Gallic accent in his foreign impersonations at the small Queen’s 
Hall. He began his dramatic career with the Kendals, supported 
Mr. George Alexander in “ Dr. Bill,” and understudied Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in sensational fashion in the only historical burlesque at 
the Avenue. Then he went on the halls, and made the coster a 
social craze. He can play banjo, violin, or piano ; his lyrics have 
become household phrases ; and he could earn a decent living asa 
conjurer. He is closely related to Mr. Charles Ingle, who com- 
posed some of his best tunes; and he will play tragedy with 
enthusiasm if he ever gets a chance. That way lies his ambition, 


The reorganisation of the Queen’s private band is a musical 
event of some importance. Her Majesty has recently heard several 
fine musicians, as well as the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and she is 
said to have grown discontented with the répertoire and playing of 
her own band—a hired organisation composed of some thirty pro- 
fessionals. The resignation of Sir Walter Parratt afforded a pre- 
text for a reconsideration of the fersonnel of this limited musical 
body, in which we may be sure Princess Beatrice has taken a 
keen personal interest. The new conductor will almost certainly 
be Dr. Villiers Stanford. He is a typical Irishman, with a fund of 
quiet humour and great musical technique. “Shamus O’Brien ”— 
his Irish opera—was one of the two modern works which have 


enticed Lord Salisbury toa theatre, the other being an Offenbachian 
revival. 


Sir Walter Gilbey, who entertained the Prince of Wales at 
luncheon at the Cattle Show, is the greatest authority on English 
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Shire horses. He is always delighted to admit that he is a self. 
made man, and after a grammar school education at Bishop's 
Stortford he began his fine commercial career in an estate office, 
The enormous success of the great wine business which he 
organised enabled him to eventually turn his attention to the 
practice and theory of horse-breeding. He has a charming house 
in Regent’s Park, he has sat for one of the finest portraits that 
was ever exhibited at Burlington House, and is a quiet, modest 
man who has a knack of writing about mares and their Stabling 
in a pleasant literary style. 


WHO GOES SHOPPING ?—II 


IRELAND sends us many good and a few bad things. Among 
the good is her linen. Last week I spoke of Irish linen for Xmas 

gifts, and again the attractive manufactures of 
Of Ireland’s Best that “most distressful country” claim notice, 

this time at Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver’s 
establishment in Regent Street. The prices charged for their 
goods are the same as in Belfast, and their inexpensiveness is 
marvellous. Irish linen is famed all over the world, so comment 
is almost superfluous, but for Christmas presents nothing could 
be more charming than some of their embroidered and lace hand- 
kerchiefs. Their goods, however, are by no means confined to 
the linen trade. A charming cerise-coloured silk blouse, beauti- 
fully tucked and trimmed with black passementerie, especially took 
my fancy, and the most delightful lamb’s wool dressing gowns 
would be a certain preventive of influenza. These are specially 
dyed for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver in soft colours. They also 
have a great variety of fans at exceptionally low prices, and their 
loose cushion covers to slip over old cushions would make most 
acceptable presents. 


Whatever the merits of the Tottenham Court Road may be— 
and that they are many nobody can deny—originality is not its 
distinctive feature. Exceptions, however, prove 


Breed the rule, and at Messrs. Heal’s are to be seen 
— some absolutely unique specimens of bedroom 
furniture. This firm makes a speciality of plain oak furniture with 


iron hinges. Simplicity is the keynote to their success, and im 
these days of over-ornamentation there is something refreshingly 
original about absolutely plain wardrobes and writing-tables whose 
only adornment consists of iron and pewter hinges in beautiful 
designs. Messrs. Heal have been exhibiting some of these 
novelties at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and are sending some 
more to the Paris Exhibition next year. To go with this furniture 
they have specially designed three-ply carpets and stencilled 
canvas wall-hangings, the whole efiect of a room in this style 
being absolutely unique in its artistic simplicity. They are also 
showing some delightfully quaint oak settees and chairs, most 
suitable for Christmas presents, 


Harrod’s Stores is the fashionable rendezvous for that part of 
London in the mornings—Sloane Street has long ago eclipsed Bond 
Street as a place to meet one’s friends—and al? 
the residents of the neighbourhood seem to 
congregate at Harrod’s before or after the in- 
variable “crawl” down this fashionable street: 
Its situation is so handy, and the class of goods so superior, that 
no wonder it has attained such popularity. Like everywhere else, 
Christmas presents reign supreme, and every imaginable kind can 
be obtained here. A new liqueur combination table, consisting of 
bottles and glasses, cigars and cigarettes, a card table and 
cribbage board, would be a great addition to the smoking-room + 
while a special folding card and bezique table is just the thing for 
an old lady with gambling propensities! Some beautiful 
Worcester dessert services are to be had for an absurdly 
small sum, and a lovely collection of china ornaments and 
vases will repay inspection. The electric light is cunningly 
introduced into a Christmas tree, and some charming brass 
standard lamps, with tables combined, are to be had, adapted for 
electric light or oil. 


At Harrod’s 
Stores 
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L also saw some very nice white enamelled writing-tables and 
bureaus—just the thing for a boudoir or bedroom; while the 
bazaar is one of the most attractive I have yet seen. Every 
imaginable sort of game and animal is here to rejoice the heart of 
the young idea ; while the revolving staircase is in itself a further 
attraction in the eyes of every juvenile. 


Messrs. Swan & Edgar furnish another happy hunting ground 
for children, who, after all, are really the only people to whom 
Christmas is an unmixed joy. The “Star 
The Home of Crackers” here contain wonderful surprises, 
Santa Claus and a doll’s swing seemed to have great attrac- 
tions for a tiny dot of three years old, who could hardly be induced 
to leave it. The Dutch pottery and painted Florrian ware is very 
effective, and the blue English make of pottery is having a great 
sale. Messrs. Swan & Edgar have a great assortment of beautiful 
cushions at very low prices, and some designs in purses and frames 
for those who only desire to make small offerings. 


Messrs. Howell & James showed me an exquisite view 

on Limoges enamel mounted in a gold frame, which is to be 

sent to the Prince of Wales, and another almost 

In Regent Street the same for the Princess. A fascinating clock 

in gun-metal, set with diamonds, made me feel 

very envious, and a small box of the same metal, ornamented with 

turquoises, was equally pretty, and of course less expensive. A 

new bag purse, made of Russia leather, with a revolving top, was 

distinctly novel, while there are boxes of gloves, containing half a 
dozen pairs of different shades in a pretty fancy box. 


A visit to Paquin’s is always pleasurable—for a woman, at any 
rate. Every day a number of fresh dresses and models are sent 
over from Paris. The designs are absolutely 
Paquin exclusive, and the hand painting and embroidery 
is done on the premises. Several most beauti- 
ful frocks are being prepared for the Riviera ; but these, alas! I 
was not able to see, as the directors do not allow their models to 
be described before their customers see them. Some of the hats 
I was shown were remarkably chic, a brown one, made entirely of 
quills, being most original. Very high crowns are coming into 
fashion again ; a black and scarlet velvet hat had one, and was 
turned up in front, with a large paste buckle and velvet bow. The 
same shape in brown velvet had a couple of pale blue scarves 
twisted round the crown and a large bunch of violets in front. A 
sweet little toque, destined for the Riviera, was made of pale pink 
velvet, some white lace was daintily introduced, and a bunch of 
the tiniest pink roses completed this most becoming headgear. 
M. Paquin has only just introduced hats into his establishment, 
and certainly deserves the success which is attending his new 
enterprise. Furs are another novelty introduced this season. 
Some of the muffs are quite unique ; a delightful great-grand- 
mother one—quite the biggest I have ever seen—was made of 
brown velvet and lined throughout with grebe. Want of space 
prevents my entering into further details, but I could not help 
noticing how well the workpeople in this house are provided for— 
4 consideration which is too often conspicuous by its absence in 
some of the big London shops. 


At Messrs, Benson’s in Old Bond Street are jewels as beautiful 

48 any in Aladdin’s palace. What took my fancy most was an 
exquisite collar, quite two inches high, com- 

Jewels posed of diamonds made to represent lace, the 
centre of the design being shamrocks. This, 

of course, is not for the poor man’s purse, but most people could 
afford the highly original bracelets composed of unpolished precious 
Stones strung in Indian fashion on a slender gold chain. These 
are as quaint as they are uncommon. Another new form of 
€arrings which are once more in fashion are the odd-shaped Creole 
patterns, while they tell me that the plain large Gipsy earrings 
first worn by Miss Violet Vanbrugh are becoming very fashionable. 
Among the bracelets, those with a pearl drop greatly took my 
fancy. Messrs. Benson have introduced a novelty into the jewellery 
trade, which after three months’ trial will, they consider, prove 
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very satisfactory. Itis the purchasing of jewellery by monthly 
payments, after an initial deposit of 10 per cent. on the price. 


There was a time when nobody but Jews or dukes wore fur 
coats. Men are more sensible now, and no one with a ten-pound 
note in his pocket need shiver any more; for 
Furs he has only to betake himself to the Inter- 
natiinal Fur Company, and provide himself 
with one of these handsome and most comfortable garments. 
Here also are to be found the most beautiful sable skins from 
Russia and silver foxes from Siberia. One complete skin of the 
latter, which filled me with envy, was to be had for three hundred 
pounds. ‘Lovely woman” never looks better than when wrapped 
in costly furs, and some of the capes and collarettes shown by this 
firm are so becoming that they would transform a plain woman 
into a beautiful one. Husbands take note, and do not fail to look 
in at 163 Regent Street. The wife of your bosom will love you 
all the more for a sable cloak lined with pink satin, with lace 
flounces ! 


There will be no busier establishment during the Christmas 
season than Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard’s, 95 Regent Street, 
which is the West End depot for the celebrated 
“ Swan” Fountain Pens. To the present-buyer 
in doubt the “Swan” pens can be specially recommended, for they 
meet a greater range of requirement and are adapted to suit a 
greater variety of tastes than any similar article before the public. 
Besides several new designs in presentation pens, all of them 
marvels of elegance and finish, the firm have lately introduced an 
exceedingly pretty Ladies’ Chatelaine Pen, which consists of an 
ordinary “Swan” pen so fitted that it can be carried on the 
chatelaine, belt, or breast pin without fear of loss or of soiling the 
dress. No more acceptable present for a lady could well be 
imagined. Colonel R. S. S. Baden: Powell may well write as he 
does : “ Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late 
operations in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing ; they are 


‘“‘Swans” 


just the things one wants in the field.” We have always heard 


that the pen is mightier than the sword ; now we know. 


At their premises opposite Wyndham’s Theatre, the Edison 
Bell Phonograph Company are showing Mr. Edison’s latest 
triumphs in sound-reproducing instruments— 
The “Giant” to wit, the “Giant” and the “Gem.” The 
and the ‘‘Gem’’ “Giant” is a “concert phonograph,” and can 
make itself audible in every part of a building 
as large as the Albert Hall, being consequently capable of enter- 
taining a matter of 10,000 persons at one time. The “Gem,” on 
the other hand, is an instrument for the parlour, and, in view of 
its exceedingly reasonable cost, ought to form part of the equip- 
ment of every home. People who are wondering “ what to buy for 
Christmas” should certainly hear the “ Giant” and purchase the 
“Gem.” The “Gem” will troll you off the latest song or the 
latest operatic air, or talk to you in tender or other accents, quite 
as clearly and quite as pertly as any of its larger brethren. 


METROPOLITAN 
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UNBAPTIZED 


WE are souls o’ little bairnies, 
Nakit souls o’ little bairnies, 
Greetin’, greetin’ i’ the nicht ; 
Barred frae heaven an’ its licht ; 
Stricken by God’s hand o’ micht. 


Sair an’ grievous was the sinnin’ 
At our wee bit life’s beginnin’: 
Neither signed nor blessed were we. 
But the feckless priest is free ; 

We hae a’ the pain to dree. 


Just ae blink o’ bonnie heaven 
To our thirsty een was given. 
Then the yettman barred the yett, 
Drave us to the wind an’ wet, 
Whar for ever we maun fret. 


When the folk are cannie sleepin’, 
At their windows, weepin’, weepin’, 
Lang we dirl wi’ fingers sma’— 
Fingers bitten wi’ the snaw ; 

No’ a body heeds ava. 


‘¢ What a storm!” we hear them sayin’; 
An’ they still themsel’s wi’ prayin’, 
Curlin’ to their sleep again. 

Loudly dirl we atthe pane ; 

A’ our dirlin’ is in vain. 


Grace we canna find or pity ; 
Cruel is ilk toon7an’ city. 

Nane but forest leaves are kind ; 
To our sin, an’ God’s wrath blind 
Safe they hap us frae the wind. 


Nimmo CHRISTIE. 


THE FARMYARD 


I sPENT the afternoon at the farm yesterday, for our 
poultry-yard has been giving me anxiety. The field where 
we keep chickens has been assuming that air of sour 
poverty to which the richest meadow would in time be 
reduced, I believe, if fowls were consistently kept on it. 
The grass becomes dingy, growing in a saddened manner. 
Bunches of coarse bents push up and appear among the 
burrowed scoops and scratching grounds. Nettles claim 
the hedge, and walk boldly into the open. And the fowls 
stalk about with pinched faces and hard eyes, as if every- 
on2 in the world were to blame except themselves. 
Besides this, some of our ventures have not succeeded. 

‘Well, ye see, m’m, turkeys don’t do here, and 
it’s not a bit o’ good saying they do. Lean and poor if ye 
do rear ’em; and then more than likely one or two 
humping up and pining off. And then where are you ? 
You've had all the trouble, as you might say, and nothen to 
show for it, and it’s just labour and money thrown away. 
Now geese are different. You couldn’t class them with 
turkeys at all. They’re different from the start, as you 
might say, and no one could say they’re the same. Why, 
nobody could find a better-bodied goose than that one 
over there, though I say it as reared it; and the same 
with the fowls. But turkeys don’t pay you. They don’t, 
indeed.” 
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So we have given up turkeys, and I am glad; for the 
turkey-cock is insufferable with his domineering ways, 
His head decoration is too crude, and his tail, for al} 
his pride in it, is too stiff to be pretty. The turkey-hens, 
with pensive and elegant walk, are emblems of his Savage 
mastery; and as they pipe their doleful note they fill me 
with a contemptuous pity. Instead of these birds we 
now have a flock of sleek, plump geese, beautiful in out- 
line, leisurely of movement, and a wild note in the 
clangour of their cry. The mother goose defends her 
nest with a neck magnificently curved in anger. She 
waves it from side to side as she hisses her dissent. 

The gander is never far from the nest while she is 
sitting, and joins in the first walk round when the 
goslings appear. They patter busily round his large feet, 
always in the way and tumbling out of it. But he walks 
quietly on, bending his head to see if they are with him, 
and beautiful is his care to step on none. 

‘*Wonderful sagacious, that old Tom-bird is, m’m. 
You’d never guess how. Why, the other day we missed 
the goslings, and were up and down along that fence a 
good part of an hour, the wife and I. And sudden I see 
the old bird come walken near, and comen up, and 
walken off agen, and I thought I’d foller to see what he 
were up to. And he led me straight off to the bottom of 
the field, and poked his head down a hole—one of them 
holes dug for postés a little while back. And there was 
the goslings—all four of them—in the bottom of the hole! 
They couldn’t ha’ got up of themselves, and I should never 
ha’ guessed where they was if the Tom-bird hadn’t told 
me. And he was properly pleased to see ’em all up 
again.” 

Guinea fowls are well habited in their neat grey 
feathers, but they are uninteresting birds. They wander 
in mute flocks till they break into a chorus of querulous 
sound that even to themselves seems to mean little. 
And they walk as if they were exploring for the first time 
the field they have lived in for months. They must be 
trying to the other birds, and I am sure it is through 
their own stupidity that they so often are a portion for 
foxes. 

While I stood on the bank of the little stream the four 
lilywhite ducks passed in graceful procession. As they 
dip and float in unruffled ease on the ripply surface of the 
brook, nothing, I feel sure, is so hid from their know- 
ledge as the spectacle they present when on land. 
But—who knows ?—they may have friends. They 
make a gentle creedling sound far down in their 
throats on the chance of its being feeding-time, and 
slip sideways down the stream, while they paddle hard 
with orange feet to stay them in the same place. It is so 
like a faint echo of the sound one hears abroad when many 
frogs sing together, that I feel, perhaps, one is indeed 
hearing ghostly choirs Death may not still. Then one of 
them begins to wash himself. It is most thoroughly done. 
Every feather is soused, preened, and billed many times 
before it is fitted once more tightly into the general scheme. 
But one wonders where the intangible line is drawn that 
exists, evidently, to the duck between his bath and the 
rest of his day. 

A hen would be the poorest thing in the world, but 
she is saved by her genius for motherhood, her kind 
cluck and sheltering wings. But a cock is the completest 
image of conceit. I like to see him shut his eyes and 
lean back while he crows. It is so like the spirit of some 
argument in its convinced reiteration and closed senses 
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to all reply. But have you ever watched him scratch 
the ground and call his wives around him? He is kind 
about that, for he will not himself look to see what 
glories he may have laid bare, but lets them peck while 
he grandly sweeps his legs behind him, and keeps a 
hopeful eye on the look-out for rivals. 

One day, in another farmyard that is in Scotland, I 
saw Black cleaning a‘cart. I stopped, for I wished to ask 
after Sophonisba, the large white pig. ‘‘ She’s deid,” he 
answered, and continued cleaning. ‘‘ I am sorry,” I said, 
“for I was fond of her. When did she die?” He 
looked to see if my face went.with my words. Then 
he slowly came towards me. ‘Weel, I’m varra sory 
mysel’, for she was a fine pig. And she deid the last time 
she piggit.” ‘‘ She what?” ‘‘Hed a farmly,” he said. 
‘And she just had the five. Whether she deid of cauld, 
or whether it was from some’other occasion, I canna that 
truthfully say. Two o’ the little:yins deid ; but the other 
three (and it’s what you’d call a rare occurrence) I brocht 
up mysel’. I didnae botle them, though at first I thocht 
Ishould. But I just filled a parn wi’ warm milk, and I 
took them by the little ’cruff, and pit their noses intillt. 
And they must ha’ been hungry, for they took to it weel. 
But it was an unco-mon and rare occurrence.” 

We reached the byre, where he opened a gate, and 
laughing with pleasure and with beaming face, he said, 
“There are ma three feds.” Three enormous white pigs 
rolled slowly out on peg legs they had long lost sight of, 
They looked at us, winking a small and cheerful eye, with 
straws wreathed over their noses. Then, because I found 
a brick and scratched their backs with it, they stood and 
dozed in ecstasy. ‘‘ Only eighteen months,” he said 
sadly, as he went back to his cart. ‘‘ Only eighteen 
months was th’ auld pig. . . . And too young to die.” 

When I went into the cowshed the red calf was 
being loosed for his evening meal. ‘‘ You see, I lets him 
go first; then I takes what’s left,” said the cowman. 
And the calf dived into its mother, and became an excited 
and skittling tail. He gazed back at me with a large soft 
eye set round with astounding eyelashes; then re- 
turned to his meal, his mild mouth in an innocent lather of 
milky froth. The stable was warm, quiet, and sweet- 
smelling ; a store of summer in the hay. I heard the 
deep, contented breaths of the cows, the drop of the 
wooden ball and halter through the ring. And the cheer- 
ful and melodious spurt of the milk rang out in the clean 
pails. In the stall near the door stood Griz, the grey 
donkey, eating oilcake with a crunch. She is named 
after Chaucer's Grizelda; for her gentle face, after the 
manner of her kind, is filled with an unassailable patience. 
In the “ Life and{Opinions of Tristram Shandy” there is 
this passage :— 


_ “Here I was stopped in the gate by a poor ass who had 
Just turned in with a couple of large panniers upon his back to 
collect turnip tops and cabbage leaves ; he stood dubious with his 
two forefeet on the inside of the threshold, and with his two 
hinder legs towards the street, as not knowing very well whether 
he was to go in or no. 

“ Now, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may), I cannot bear 
to strike. There is a patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so 
unaffectedly in his looks and carriage which pleads so mightily for 
him that it always disarms me ; and to that degree that I do not 
like to speak unkindly to him. On the contrary, meet him where 
I will—whether in town or country, in cart, or under panniers, 
whether in liberty or bondage—I have ever something civil to say 
to him on my part; and as one word begets another (if he has 
as little to do as 1)—I generally fall into conversation with him. 
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And surely never is my imagination so busy as in framing his 
responses from the etchings of his countenance—and where those 
carry me not deep enough, in flying from my own heart into his, 
and seeing what is natural for an ass to think as well as a man 
upon the occasion. 

“*Come, Honesty!’ said I, seeing it was impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gate, ‘art thou for coming in or going out ?’ 

“The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 
‘Well!’ replied I, ‘we'll wait a minute for thy driver” He turned 
his head thoughtful about, and looked wistful the opposite way. 
‘I understand thee perfectly,’ answered I. ‘If thou takest a wrong 
step in this affair he will cudgel thee to death. Well! a minute is 
but a minute, and if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall 
not be set down as ill spent.’ He was eating the stem of an arti- 
choke as this discourse went on, and in the little peevish con- 
tentions of nature betwixt hunger and unsavouriness had dropt 
it out of his mouth half a dozen times and picked it up again. 
‘God help thee, Jack!’ said I, ‘thou hast a bitter breakfast on’t ; 
and many a bitter day’s labour and many a bitter blow I fear for 
its wages ; ’tis all, all bitterness to thee whatever life is to others. 
And now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I 
dare say, as soot’ (for he had cast aside the stem), ‘and thou hast 
not a friend, perhaps, in all this world, that will give thee a 
macaroon.’ 

“In saying this I pulled out a paper of them which I had just 
purchased and gave him one. And at this moment I am telling 
itmy heart smites me that there was more pleasantry in the 
conceit, than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided in 
the act. When he had eaten his macaroon I pressed him to come 
in. The poor beast was heavy loaded, his legs seemed to tremble 
under him, he hung rather backwards, and as I pulled at his 
halter it broke short in my hand. He looked up pensive in my 
face. ‘Don’t thrash me with it ; but if you will, you may.’ 

 “*If I do,’ said I, § ’ll be d——d.’” 


* * * * * * 


‘* Now, for what the world thinks of that ejaculation” 
—in this context—I say with Sterne, ‘‘ I would not give a 
groat.” CLARISSA. 


ALLIES 


DURING the mildjOctober days he used to sit on a seat in the 
Square;Gardens : a man prematurely grey, with yellow face and 
sunken eyes. A convalescent, home on “long leave” after some 
“thirty goes ” of every sort of fever to be got under a tropical sun ; 
nearly ending in that longest leave of all, from which there is no 
recall. 

Eddie, too, frequented the Square Gardens, but not to sit, and 
with the quickness of a soldier’s child recognised him as “ one of 
us,” and therefore an acquaintance to be cultivated. So one day 
he drew near, and arranging some leaden soldiers in a hollow 
square upon the seat where the sad-faced man, wrapped in a big 
fur coat, was as usual sitting, remarked: “There’s going to be 
war! Are you going?” 

The man groaned, “ They won’t have me; doctor won’t pass 
me for another six months—just my luck !” 

“ Poor chap!” said Adrian pityingly, as he too sat down oa 
the seat. “My daddie’s' going now—at once.” 

And they were friends. 

There were fmany fine days this October, and on all of them 
the man crawled into the garden and sat watching for the gallant 
little figure in scarlet coat and cap, who, silhouetted against the 
ancient pump-room, came dancing down the broad walk to the 
sheltered corner where his friend awaited him. 

They annexed a tiny corner of an unfrequented flower-bed where 
they made forts, and threw up bastions, and dug trenches, while 
the kindly curator of the gardens never seemed to notice the little 
patch dotted with scraps of scarlet. The grey-haired man even 
accepted one “General Grobble” as a keepsake, and carried him 
in his breast pocket always. One day at the club he pulled 
him out with his handkerchief and General Grobble fell with a 
protesting thud on to the carpet. An old gentleman with fierce 
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moustache stooped and picked him up, restoring him to his owner 
without a smile. 

Eddie’s attendant governess was so impressed with the trust- 
worthiness of “that poor captain wot’s got to stay at home” that 
she left them to their own devices for whole long mornings and 
strolled into town to look at the shops. 

“When I’m growed up!” Eddie remarked one day, “I’m 
going to marry Miss Grace Palotta, and then she’ll sing ‘ Soldiers 
in the Park’ for me and my wegment every day !” 

“ Have you asked her?” inquired his friend. 

“ Not yet, but I shall.” 

‘“‘ Where did you see her?” 

“In a featre in London. My uncle took me to a mat—a mat- 
somefing. He ’mires her too—but not so much as me.” 

‘“‘ How shall you manage to see her?” inquired the man, with 
that irritating desire for detail which is so frequently betrayed by 
grown-ups of otherwise excellent parts. 

‘“‘] shall take a hansom and go, of course !” 

This was conclusive, and the man felt sure that Miss Palotta 
could not long prove obdurate to such a suitor. 

November came with fogs and chill, then a burst of sunshine, 
and balmy winds told a flattering tale, as of coming spring. 

For a whole week Eddie and his friend had not met, and in 
that week much had happened. The trees were bare, and the last 
“ bedding-out” plants had gone from the garden beds. The shop 
windows were full of mourning, and many families went heavily. 

The man who had worked so hard for his country that in the 
hour of her great need she would not use him sat in his old place 
in the Square Gardens, and down the broad walk towards him 
came Eddie ; but he did not jump or run, and his little coat was 
no longer red. 

As he saw him the man rose to his feet and stood bareheaded. 
The child said something to his governess, and she turned and 
left him. The little figure, all in sombre black, came on alone. 


“ Why don’t you put on your hat?” said Eddie “I’m not a 
lady.” 

“You are the son of a hero,” said the man solemnly. 
have a great heritage.” 

Eddie looked at him ; his little round face was very grave, and 
the mouth that seemed made for laughter turned down at the 
corners in strained, unnatural fashion. But his chin was very 
square as he said : “ I’m going into the Line too. I don’t suppose 
there will be any Boers left by the time I’m a man... . but,” 
and the chin grew squarer, “ there'll be somebody——” 

“ And there’s always England,” added the man. 

“And the Queen, God bless her !” quoted the little boy. 

“ And the Queen, God bless her!” echoed the man, and he 
saluted, for his hat lay on the seat beside him. 

Then they talked, these two—the soldier and the child—and 
they understood each other very well. Soldiers can generally talk 
to children. Perhaps because they too have never outgrown the 
habit of obedience. 

When he saw his governess at the end of the long walk Eddie 
rose and held out his hand. 

“JT shan’t ask Miss Palotta to marry me any more,” he said. 
**] shouldn’t like her to be so sad as mother. She couldn’t sing 
APR i 5-3” L. ALLEN HARKER. 


“ You 


A PRACTICAL proof of the popularity of the Highland regiments 
just now is afforded by the abnormal number of recruits being 
enlisted. The Gordon Highlanders and the Black Watch have 
not for many years had so many of these as during the past few 
weeks. At Perth Barracks, the depot of the Black Watch, the 
accommodation is at present severely taxed. Every available 
room is occupied, and it has even been found necessary to clear 
out the schoolroom and transform it into quarters for the men. 
North of the Tweed, as well as south, the war in South Africa 
has unquestionably produced a “boom” in recruiting. Of course 
the great ambition of those joining the army just now is to be sent 
to the front—an ambition that is scarcely likely to be realised. 
Their military ardour has been aroused a trifle too late for that. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $,W, 

I AM not going to write about the war this week. What is so 
near our hearts need not after all be always on our lips. Just as 
the old mod/esse in France danced and sang until they were 
summoned away to the guillotine, so let us keep up our social 
distractions, until some of us break away to weep in secret for 
some kinsman or friend who has fallen in the defence of his 
country. 

The function of my comments is to be diverting, and never 
was diversion more needed than just now. I was much struck by 
this at Sir Arthur Sullivan’s first night at the Savoy. The laughter 
and the cheers were earned and were obtained, but they seemed so 
forced, as though Captain Basil Hood’s witty lines could not dispel 
the gloom at our hearts. However, it was a delightful first night, 
and it suggested to me my topic. 

First nights are quite mystical to the general public. The 
habitual playgoer who cannot get on the lists of the managers 
will tell you that first nights are an empty folly, because you never 
see the play at its best. Possibly ; but in addition to the agreeable 
sensation of novelty you have the pleasant stimulus of the first- 
night audience—and one can always go again. 

Royalty often come to a big first night. The Prince’s last 
appearance was at the Court, where he was quite annoyed at the 
parody of a royal reception, and intimated his displeasure to the 
management. The Duke and Duchess of Fife are great play- 
goers, and so is the Duke of Cambridge. Royalties are always 
punctual. It is unfortunate that, in spite of the enormous popu- 
larity our Royal Family enjoys, it can never set a fashion, For 
years the Prince and the Duke of York have worn beards, yet no 
one in Society, except a few middle-aged politicians, is ever seen 
with a beard. 

In the same way the example of punctuality set by Royalty is 
never imitated by fashionable people. To be in time argues that 
you are not in request. I am late for everything habitually, not on 
purpose, but because I really cannot help it. I was twenty minutes 
late for my own wedding, and I am usually a year late in paying 
my bills. But I am sure for “that delay of mine my gold more 
welcome shines” in the eyes of my creditors. Some of them have 
to wait much longer, and these I keep quiet by recommending a 
Duchess or a diamond king’s wife. They prefer the latter ; the 
money is safer. As a child I was always punctual for the 
pantomime overture on Boxing Night at Drury Lane. The 
melodies of the popular ditties shouted by two thousand of a 
gallery is still a deafening pleasure, and I suppose that Boxing 
Night audience, allowing for people away in the country, is the 
most representative of the year. 

The Lyceum, of course, is the most literary, whilst there are 
nuances in first-night audiences which only a dramatic critic can 
properly appreciate. I am not sure that they are not “evil- 
tempered beggars ” as a lot, for a small hitch or an undue interval 
will cause them to “boo” any play. 

All first-night audiences have a rooted objection to the literary 
drama. At least so Mr. Archer says. My own experience of the 
literary drama is that it is neither literature nor drama, nor even 
true to life. What is the object of a Licenser of Plays unless to 
exclude all veracities? For Nature and Life are apt to be horridly 
brutal and naked, while the Licenser insists on heaps of garments, 
usually swaddling-clothes, in which the drama gets suffocated. 

The most regular first-nighter (what a word! like ‘ Gyp’s” 
abominable “ five-o’clocker”) is Lord Londesborough. He always 
has the wistful look which one often remarks in middle-aged men 
who have enjoyed life in big gulps. Men seem to cling as reluc- 
tantly to their genial past as women to the youth that is slipping 
from them. Only men adopt reminiscences, and women take to 
rouge. 

One always meets a lot of one’s own set at a good first night. 
Mr. Humphrey Sturt generally comes with his buttonhole and his 
pretty wife. I think he wears his pink flowers as regularly as Mr. 
Chamberlain does his orchids or Miss Phyllis Broughton her bunch 
of carnations, which are in memory of a compliment once paid to 
her by a Royal Duke. 
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Lord and Lady Granby are to be found together, she garbed 
like a Grecian priestess. Lady Essex enjoys a new play, and can 
do imitations almost as cleverly as Cissy Loftus, who I hear has 
become reunited in the United States. 

Mrs. Willie James and Mrs. Charles Crutchley are now the 
leading ladies of the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-room, and they 
naturally come to study what Mr. Turveytop would call “ dramatic 
deportment.” ; 

Baroness Burdett Coutts generally occupies a box with her 
husband, who grows more débonnatire as years roll on. An 
American contingent is always to be found in the stalls with Lady 
Craven and Mrs. Bradley Martin, whose jewels are as fine as 
those of any sovereign. One of the women I admire most— 
women have their own standards of beauty, and men generally 
agree with them—is Lady Colebrooke, and though she is at 
present in America, she must be put on my representative list. 
Nor must I forget Lady Randolph Churchill, politician, editress, 
organiser, and best of mothers. 

The Bar and the Stage seem to have attractions for one 
another, a fact which has often been noticed in different ways. 
Sir Francis and Lady Jeune, Sir Edward Clarke of pompous 
appearance, and the Lord Chancellor, all catch my eye during the 
entracte. 

But the chief amusement of a Jremzdre is seeing in front those 
who are used to entertaining us on the stage. To many people 
the fascination of a theatrical celebrity in ordinary attire is as 
great as a glimpse of Royalty, or even the Guards in a fog at 
Waterloo at 3 A.M. 

Lady Bancroft, with her tall husband, full of benevolent schemes 
which find vent in arbitration and public readings, Lady Francis 
Hope, Miss Florence St. John who never sings now, Mr. Norman 
Salmond who has forsaken the stage for the Stock Exchange, Mrs. 
Labouchere with her witty husband—these and many more are 
always the subject of much interest. 

And finally comes an occasional supper on the stage with a 
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buffet at the back, and the manageress receiving guests and con- 
gratulations with a smile that becomes automatical from repeti- 
tion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mrs. George Alexander, and Mrs. 
Cyril Maude are the three stage hostesses par excellence. The 
play is discussed over sandwiches and champagne, which generally 
makes us lenient in our views, and perhaps the evening winds up 
with a dance. 

A stage ball is always entertaining. What with the slope 
of the floor, the dimly-lighted, deserted auditorium, and the 
weird mixture of Bohemian sociability which thaws the frigidity 
of dances in our own set, it is true, to quote the line of the “ Gaiety 
Girl,” that “ music and rapture float on the air.” 

It is only a few months since I made one of a cheery party at 
such an entertainment as this, and already two of my partners are 
laid low by Boer bullets, and the third is shut up in Pretoria. 
There, I have come back to the war after all, and so, like the 
honest epilogue once “spoken by a dancer,” I make you my 
curtsey. 





OuR pedigree gets clearer every day. Two travellers who have 
just returned from a prolonged stay among the Hog-rib Indians of 
Athabasca and the Great Slave Lake, assert that the favourite 
occupation of the leisure hours of the natives consists in a minute 
and affectionate study of the heads of their offspring, after the 
manner which may be seen any warm afternoon in the monkey- 
house at the Zoo. Not only is the chase pursued with great zest 
and pertinacity, but whenever a particularly fine and juicy trophy 
is captured, it is promptly disposed of oyster-fashion, with the 
greatest gusto—an interesting instance of the biter bit, and of the 
masterly economy of Nature. Nothing is allowed to go to waste 
in her factory. And the taste is certainly much less detrimental 
than that for alcoholic beverages, for instance, or two house- 
cleanings a year. Ancestral customs are as enduring as a fossil, 
and as convincingly significant. Another missing link discovered ! 
The story comes direct, and is well vouched for. 
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THE QUEEN. 
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known Growers, Shippers, or Distillers. 


3 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 

1 HOCK, Bodenheim, 1895. 

2 PORT, Byass’ Light Tawny. 

1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 
3 MARSALA, Woodhouse's L.P. 

1 BRANDY, Fine French. 

1 WHISKY, Fine Old Scotch. 
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““ The Leading House for Good Vintages:’”’ 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & C0: 


Wime Merchants, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Apply for Calendar of Vintages and Price List. 


OUR QUOTATIONS are the lowest anywhere obtainable, and include the free delivery of any quantity, 
large or small, in London and Suburbs, or to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or any Port in Ireland. 


WE ONLY SELL Wines of good Vintages. 
THE AUTHENTICITY of every Wine and Spirit sold by us is guaranteed independently by the best 


XMAS HAMPERS made up from our regular listed stocks, packed and delivered fr@@ as above. 
Specimen assortments are shown below. For complete assortments see December PRICE LIST. 


No. 1. 12 Bottles, 2f/- No. 2. 12 Bottles, 3O0/- No. 5. 


CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, 1889. 
CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 

PORT, Cockburn's Light Medium Dry. 
SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 
WHISKY (Scotch), ‘‘ Trafalgar.” 
WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 7 years old. 
BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. 
GIN, Fine Unsweetened. 


The recipient of a CHRISTMAS HAMPER bearing the name of HATCH, MANSFIELD & CO. 
has the assurance that the quality of the contents is guaranteed. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Light and low-priced Wines of all descriptions a 





12 Bottles, 4Q/- 


4 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, Ex. Quality, 1889, 
2 CLARET, Chateau Clos Grand Meyr, 1393. 

1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Golden. 

2 PORT, Hunt's Ruby. 

1 WHISKY (Scotch), E. F. G. H. Matchless, 

1 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 10 years old. 

1 BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, SHAKESPEARE’S 
KING JOHN. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Closed during Week preceding Christmas, Reopening on Boxing Night. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 to 10. 


MR. TREE. 


LAST WEEKS. 


HER 


LAST WEEKS. 





CRITERION THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 0, MY DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW. Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. 
Little, A. Vane-Tempest; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Heariques, 





E. Woodworth, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.15, A PRET?VY PItCE 
BUSINESS. MATINEES EVERY WE DNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 
GGAIETY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEorce EpwArbEs. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Doors open at 8, 
A RUNAWAY GIRL. 
MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from ro till 6 and 8 till ro. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS. 
At 9.15, THE CANARY, a Comedy, in Three Acts, by Gzorce FLEMMING. 


DALWs THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. 
Morton. 
Jones. 








The Book by Epwarp 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross. Music by SipNEY 
Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 





No. 77 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Periodical Picture Sale.—Removed from Norwood, St. Leonards, 
Bexley, and elsewhere, for convenience of Sale. 


MESSRS. MICHAEL FARADAY & RODGERS will SELL 
by AUCTION, without reserve, at the ROOMS as above, on Friday, Decem- 
ber rs, at One, a COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, the examples including the names of Vicat Cole, R.A., G. Lance, 
= Chester, T. B. Hardy, F. Goodall, R.A., K. Haleswelle, E. Blount Smith, Charles 
Collins, R.B.A., W. R. Beverley, W. Hughes, J. F. Herring, Thos. Ireland, R.I., 
O. Connor, A. W. Bayes, G. H. Boughton, R.A., W. W. May, R.I., Richard Beavis, 
R.W.S., J. Constable, R.A., W. S. Rose, Sir if D. Linton, R.I., F. Stone, A.R.A., 
Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Conradi, Birket Foster, R.W.S., C. T. Dix, = 3 Gordon, 
oy a? » J.-M. W. Turner, R.A., Claude Hayes, R.I., J. Lavery, R.S.A., A. Withers, 
.E.B. Leighton, R.L., Tom L loyd, R.W.S., and other well-known artists. Also a 
. Proof and other Engravings after eminent artists and engravers.— May be viewed 
three days pricr, and catalogues had of the Auctioneers, 77 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Sir ARTHUR ‘of ours”—it is a figure on which the 
patriotic eye loves to repose. It is a typical figure of 
success. It does not chew the cud of secret irony with 
reflecticns of a starved youth, a message neglected or 
misunderstood. At twelve he enters the choir of the 
Chapel Royal; at fourteen he gains the Mendelssohn 
scholarship ; at eighteen he reads encomiums in the German 
Press of his overture to ‘‘ The Feast of Roses”; he is not 
twenty when London as well as Leipzig has hailed with 
acclamation his music to the ‘‘ Tempest ” ; he is not thirty 
when he first meets Mr. Gilbert ; he is not forty-one when he 
is offered his knighthood. In this life, success succeeds 
success in one symmetrical glitter like the electric pendants 
of some long restaurant. The talent of Mr. Gilbert, in 
which a wit the most topical and obvious is allied to a 
masterly command of rhythm and alliteration, when 
wedded to forms at once trivial and perfect, delights the 
public of two continents. Each collaborator has a taste 
for the exquisite, the cunning of an artist. In his Lillipu- 
tian kingdom Mr. Gilbert exercises the metrical learning 
of a Coleridge, and Sullivan, unabashed, echoes Mozart, 
Schubert, Handel, even himself, with a dexterity which 
defies criticism. Those who listened to ‘‘ Thespis ” heard 
the music of one who had a greater command of the 
orchestra than Dvorak began with. 

And yet ——? Yes, it is true that in this discontented 
world there are some who mourn for another Sullivan, a 
Sullivan who might have starved and plodded and really 
deserved the title ‘‘ The English Mozart.” It is foolish 
to mourn. Sullivan has given spontaneously as a flower 








her scent, an Irishman his drollery; he has worked ; he 
has perchance even slaved. 


He was never deep, and he 
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was too clever to dig a mine into his own nature. 
failure that digs. It digs for jewels. Why should success 
dig? All round it is the electricity of fame. 

So Sullivan did not dig. But songs like ‘‘ Thou art 
passing hence, my Brother,” and ‘‘The Lost Chord” 
show that sorrows, when they came, received from him 
an answer that had all the pathos of religious sincerity, 
In moments of sorrow he became the musical prophet of 
England. It was said that Mrs. Cowden Clarke must 
expect to be kissed by Shakespeare in Paradise ; Sullivan 
must expect a similar greeting from Adelaide Anne 
Procter. He uttered what she found unutterable, yet ina 
manner suggested, as a fringed Christmas card suggests 
heaven. Again, how many ardours have been kindled by 
his setting of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Sullivan is 
always ‘‘just so,” neither vehement nor morbid, charming, 
but not intoxicating, and if he is sometimes noble (as once, 
oddly enough, in ‘‘ The Mikado ”), he is not austere. 

Naturally, a Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan, so well 
authenticated as that by Mr. Lawrence,* will be eagerly 
read. It is generously provided with anecdotes and ex- 
cellently illustrated. Mr. Bendall’s bibliography makes it 
of permanent value as a work of reference. To our 
thinking the note of eulogy is consistently pitched too 
high, while it rather amuses one to be anticipatorily 
chided for impertinence in wanting to know whether it 
was ‘‘frost” or ‘‘thunder” that parted Lord Roland and 
Sir Leoline ; in other words, royalty or taste. Buta full 
biography is hardly compatible with a work which is very 
much like a photograph taken by Mendelssohn. 

The anecdotes have already been drawn on largely by 
the Press. Among the funniest is this one of Sir F. 
Ousely. That eminent musician was once invited to dine at 
mess with the Life Guards. During the dinner he talked 
of an exercise for the degree of Doctor of Music which had 
come before him as Professor of Music at Oxford :— 


It is 


The officers listened respectfully, hardly comprehending 
a word, and he finished up by exclaiming: “And you'll 
scarcely believe me, Colonel, when | tell you that the whole 
movement was in the hypomixolydian mode!” ‘God bless 
my soul, you don’t say so?” replied the Colonel with well- 
feigned astonishment. “Tt is a fact,” replied Ousely. 


One of the most interesting points of the book is the 
insight it gives into Sir Arthur's modus operandi. Refer- 
ring more particularly to his comic operas, he says :— 


The first thing I have to decide upon is the rhythm, and 
I arrange the rhythm before I come to the question of 
melody. .. . My first aim has always been to get as much 
originality as possible in the rhythm, approaching the question 
of melody afterwards. . . . My [next] work—the jotting down 
of the melodies—I term “sketches.” They are hieroglyphics 
which, possibly, would seem undecipherable. It is my musical 
shorthand. ... When I have finished these sketches the 
creative part of my work is completed. After that comes the 
orchestration, which . . . entails some severe manual labour. 
Apart}from getting into the swing of composition, it is often 
an hour before my hand is steady enough to shape the notes 
well and with sufficient rapidity. . .. You must remember 
that a piece of music which will only take two minutes in 
actual performance—quick time—may necessitate two or 
three days’ hard work in the mere manual labour of orchestra- 
tion, apart from the question of composition. 


It is therefore abundantly clear what a fortune awaits 

* Sir Arthur Steen: Life-Story, Letters, and Reminiscences.” By 
Arthur Lawrence. With Critique by B. W. Findon, and Bibliography by 
Wilfrid Bendall, London: James Bowden. 6s. 
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the happy inventor of a mechanical appliance for writing 
music. 

Sir Arthur is under sixty, and the music to Kipling’s 
«‘Recessional” is still unwritten, though when he cares to 
write it the poet assures him ‘‘there will be no other 
setting.” Moreover, Sir Arthur has neglected the piano, 
and solo music generally. May Time bring his revenges! 


MORE MODERN PAINTERS 


“Mr. X. wants me to get a blue dress with spots on it. 
He says I shall never look decent in anything else!” 
The model was for the moment in pale green, and looked 
charming, so the artist raised his eyebrows protestingly. 
“Well!” she explained, ‘‘ you see Mr. X. belongs to 
the New English Art Club.” 

Here, ‘‘ out of the mouths of babes,” we have the 
explanation of a certain tendency on the part of some 
artists outside to disparage—or at least to allow to be 
disparaged—this very interesting Society. Had Mr. X. 
merely proclaimed the beauty of his blue dress, I should 
be quite of his opinion, but when he sweepingly con- 
demns every other as unsuitable (including my own green), 
shall I go out of my way to defend that spotted eccen- 
tricity of his if the Philistine laugh at it? Truly no. 
Manisa mass of evil passions, and an artist is not less 
than a man. 

A critic, however, is notoriously less than a man, and 
may freely confess that this is the best exhibition the club 
has had for some time. The vulgarity and the thought- 
lessness rampant in the usual official exhibitions are here 
reduced to such moderate proportions as to oblige one at 
any rate to find fresh ground for complaint. Mr. Furse’s 
“‘Spandril” at the end of the room is a refreshing change 
from Arts and Crafts figure-drawing, and achieves a 
very considerable success in a difficult genre. The 
idea of an art, purely decorative, a rhythmic appeal 
to the senses, not specially concerned to represent any- 
thing in the concrete world, has of late been a good deal 
exploited in theory, but in practice it runs counter to the 
general tendency of first-rate painting intelligence in these 
latter days. There have been attempts enough at ‘‘ sheer 
beauty,” but sheer silliness has usually waited on them, 
and it is perhaps a keen sense of surrounding inanity that 
has made Mr. Furse complicate the problem of surface 
decoration by the introduction of a (discrete) realism. The 
subject of dock labourers lading a vessel was perhaps 
imposed on the painter as suitable for the town hall of a 
great seaport, yet one cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Furse readily embraced the added difficulty as a stiffening 
to the fibre of his work. He has massed the figures well. 
Except for their being packed a little close together there 
sno sense of straining their position to make a pattern 
(though the pattern is good), and the men are naturally 
painted, going seriously about their work unaware that 
they are ‘‘decorative”—it is a dignified performance. 
Art is, in fact, strengthened and not degraded by the 
addition of some aim other than the pursuit of beauty, 
and this is as desirable in picture-painting as elsewhere ; 
for the art that serves such utilitarian purposes as making 
a likeness, or recording the features of a landscape, or 
recalling some episode of life, is really just as much 
“applied,” and often much better applied, than the arts 
$0 called. 

But to serve such purposes and retain the economic 
raison @étre that the applied arts (at least in theory) 
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possess, it is essential that painting should remain in 
touch with the outside world (I mean, not the vulgar, but 
the unspecialised, public). A painter has, of course, a 
perfect right to develop himself on certain narrow lines 
that happen to appeal to him (it would be absurd to do 
otherwise if he be interested in nothing else), even though 
it make him unintelligible to all but specialists; but the 
danger is that these, his admirers, in the snobbish pride 
of exclusive admiration, may unduly exalt him, and infer 
that for a painter to be less cryptic is necessarily to be 
inferior. Then follows the greater danger that the first 
eccentric whose development was natural may be followed 
by others in whom it is a dandyism, till not to be afflicted 
with the current malady becomesa reproach. The student 
of painting naturally inclines to become sophisticated, to 
see too much ¢hrough his painting process, and, if he can 
retain the sympathy of people accustomed to a free, frank 
use of their eyes, he is more happily placed than shut up 
m a conservatory with his fellows. ‘‘The danger,” says 
Carriére, ‘‘is not ‘art for art’s sake,’ but the métier for 
its own sake.” 

Perhaps few painters have had less approval from the 
outside public than Mr. Wilson Steer, and this for two 
reasons. ‘‘ People accustomed to a free, frank use of 
their eyes” may seem to the reader a flattering expres- 
sion for the British Public, and would be grossly so if by 
it the British Public were meant. The average civilised 
man is, of course, more sophisticated and in a worse way 
than any professional painter, and most of an artist’s 
education consists in finding again the virgin freshness of 
eye lost by ignoble use. Mr. Steer has a mind singularly 
free from the prejudices of the British Philistine, hence 
One cause for the latter’s dislike; he has at one 
time or another violently embraced most of the tech- 
nical fads current amongst painters, and this again 
has annoyed the B. P. He was clearly born to be 
unpopular in that quarter. On the other hand, both these 
reasons made him but the more popular with his own 
band, small but fit, of admiring followers. I would not 
diminish that band, but the truth compels me to say that 
none of the pictures Mr. Steer shows in this exhibition 
offer any real difficulty to the uninitiated. The radiant 
beauty of the landscape ‘‘Children Playing,” with its 
little figures so faulty and so charming, will please at 
once, and the small sketch too with its delicate tone. The 
third, ‘‘ Under the Trees,” hurts the eyes; but if you stay 
under the trees (and Mr. Steer really puts you there) is 
very delightful. The violent pitch of this latter suggests 
a difficulty. It virtually exacts one of these tremendously 
‘‘uppish” frames to reduce it to reason, and it is not 
every man’s room that will tolerate a frame like that. 

In the centre of a wall, as if to show the club’s compe- 
tence in self criticism, is placed, an object lesson as it were 
to the members, a Canaletto-like picture of the church at 
Dieppe by F. Forster. This calm literal statement in the 
midst of so much excited comment comes as a rest. 
Without being itself a very wonderful work, it stands out 
with a certain dignity from the simple fact of its being, as 
it were, couched in the vernacular and not in Meridithese. 
When people can medicine themselves like this there is 
small pleasure in finding fault, and one must fill the rest 
of the article by simply mentioning some of the best 
pictures in a good show. Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ Bower” is a 
capital composition, a subject easy to do a sketch of, very 
difficult to carry so far as this, ruined at first sight by an 
unsuitable frame and discordant surroundings. Mr. Tonk’s 
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‘‘ Sand-castle” is a delightful sketch. Mr. Muirhead has 
a portrait pleasant in clour. Certain passages, such as 
the left eye for example, could hardly have been more 
beautifully painted, while the drawing in other parts is 
rather uninteresting. Mr. Shannon’s “‘ Mr. Legros” looks 
like a good picture reduced to nullity in a last uninspired 
half-hour. 

The New English taste in watercolours is of two 
varieties—one, a pedantic, fussy imitation of early masters ; 
the other, the blotty, rather ‘‘ paint-box” colour of Mr. 
Brabazon. Mr. Francis James hovers brightly between 
the two, and there is a modest drawing of ‘‘ Clematis,” by 
H. Carter, that is better than either. A large and beautiful 
cathedral interior by M. Bauer dominates the whole wall. 

E. 


FOR NURSERY SHELVES—II 


“ ALPHABETS,” of course, are numerous at this time of year’ 
Some of their authors are moderate ; but one, a Mr. T. E. Donni- 
son, is given to excesses. For every letter we are treated to a 
display of this sort :— 


“Inigo Impey Itched for an Indian Image! 
Did Inigo Impey Itch for an Indian Image? 
If Inigo Impey Itched for an Indian Image? 
Where’s the Indian Image Inigo Impey Itched for ?” 


Any infant-in-arms that fails to recognise the letter I after Inigo 
Impey should be hastily dropped. This Alphabet is aptly called 
“The Jaw-cracking Jingles” (Duckworth. 55.), and is accom. 
panied by coloured pictures of the right sort. “The Gimcrack 
Jingle Alphabet,” pictured—the word is not ours—by Ingles Rhode 
(Dean & Son), like Mélisande, is not happy. Lack of invention 
is its chief failing. This is for the letter L :— 


“A little boy once said, ‘Oh, LOR! 
I’d be happy if two Lions I saw !’ 
So he travelled afar 
To South Africa : 
That boy was ne’er heard of more.” 
We prefer 
“ Lumpy Louis Loved a Living Lobster.” 


Last year we were all admiring Mrs. Ames’ “A B ‘C for Baby 
Patriots.” It was funny, original, and good-natured. Messrs. 
Dean have published “A Companion Book” to it, called 
“Pictures for Little Englanders.” But the A B C is so much 
better than its companion that we prefer to say no more. 

It is very pleasant, while looking over these books, to come 
across pictures that are really as good as good canbe. Mrs. 
Farmiloe, whose “All the World Over” was such a success last 
year, isas good as ever in “ Rag, Tag, and Bobtail” (Richards. 6s.). 
Her mites who play about all manner of back-streets are delicious. 
Only a real artist cou'd have got so much fun and tenderness out 
ofthem. And in Winifred Parnell she has found a worthy col- 
laborator. ‘Fortunate Annie,” for instance, is quite good verse 
without any trick about it. Asks the less fortunate commentator :— 


“ Oh wouldn’t you like to be awfully rich, 
Like Annie-Louisa Maclear, 
Who always has breakfast, and dinner, and tea, 
Quite reg’lar each day in the year! 


You’d hardly believe what nice wittles she has ! 
Great slices of dripping and bread, 

An’ lovely fried taters, an’ kippers, all hot, 

Or pie, with the treacle thick-spread. 


I wonder sometimes—would she give me a taste, 
A scrap now and then for a treat, 

If only she knew what a feelin’ it was 

To go without nuffin’ to eat.” 
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Only Mrs. Farmiloe could have drawn the two characters of the 
illustration, or perhaps Mr. Livens. We are surprised that no 
publisher has as yet secured this artist’s services for the nursery 
bookshelf. 

The “cautionary” story is not frequent nowadays, but in 
“ Greedy Frederick ” and “ Discontented Susan” (Downey. 3s. 6d, 
each) we meet examples to profit by. The author of both is 
Florence Leigh, whose drawings, though clever, err on the side of 
ugliness. The ugly is legitimate enough in comic drawings of this 
class, but this artist goes too far; for children, even greedy and 
discontented ones, are nevertheless children. The verses are dis- 
tinctly good, and easily understanded of the infantile mind. In this 
latter respect Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has done the libretto to Mr, 
F. D. Bedford’s “ Book of Shops” (Richards. 6s.), is not so suc. 
cessful. Mr. Lucas is rather an old hand, and his “ Hair Cutter,* 
for instance, is very lively. As he truly observes :— 


Some people make the Barber bring 
His scissors and his comb, 

His aprons, brushes, everything, 
And cut their hair at home ; 

They spread a dust-sheet on the floor, 
And bid Eliza guard the door. 


But O, how tame a way is this, 
And not for me and you ! 

For, think, the whirling brush they miss, 
They miss the fierce shampoo, 

The squirming change from hot to cold — 
A feeling worth its weight in gold. 


But occasionally the note is less spontaneous. Then we get 
the “ Hot Potato Man,” and 
He picks you out a “ wopper,” 
His “ own per-tic-u-lar,” 
And once again you’re conscious 
What real potatoes are. 


Which may be good psychology; but certainly makes us “con- 
scious what real potatoes are.” Mr. Bedford’s drawings to the 
‘“Book of Shops,” however, are quite delightful, simple, and 
obvious, quietly humorous, and their variety will prove a never- 
ending source of pleasure to his customers. 

Another cleverly illustrated book is ‘*A Nobody’s Scrap-Book” 
(Wells Gardner. 3s. 6¢.), evidently designed for the largest size in 
children, for its subjects are of the satirical order at times, and 
demand a certain amount of worldliness from the spectator. The 
name of the author is not stated. ‘“ Primeval Scenes” (Lamley. 
6s.) is another humorous production. The learned and witty 
sponsor of this volume is the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S., 
whose works on “ Extinct Monsters” and “ Prehistoric Man and 
Beast” are among the most authoritative. Mr. E. T. Reed, of Punch, 
obtained the assistance of this eminent scientist while executing 
his famous series of “Reps.” Now Mr. Hutchinson, aided by 
Messrs. Hassall and Fred Burridge, has produced a picture-book 
full of authentic antediluvianism, with all the monsters properly 
vouched for and guaranteed. 

Another erudite wit is A. H. M., whose “Ulysses or de 
Rougemont of Troy” (Methuen. 35. 6d.) is dedicated “to all 
who love the Ancient Greeks in spite of their irregular verbs and 
habits.” His pictures are very amusing, and the rhymes, although 
they take certain liberties with Homer’s original narrative, are 
exceedingly funny. 


In “ Alpine Memories,” which Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly, 
Mr. W. H. Chesson has attempted a sympathetic translation of a well- 
known Swiss romance prose-poet, Emile Javelle, whose profession was 
that of a schoolmaster, but whose heart was in the mountains, The 
translation contains a large number of notes, in the preparation of which 
Mr. Chesson has been greatly assisted by the disinterested kindness of 
various specialists, chief among whom may be mentioned the Rev 
W. A. B. Coolidge. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row, 
December 8, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—Sir Walter Besant has somewhere said that 
it is a great mistake to suppose that publishers nowadays are men 
without education. And, indeed, we know the fraternity counts 
a dramatist, two poets, a bibliographer, a critic, and a novelist. 
Among literary publishers Mr. C. Kegan Paul stands out by virtue 
of seniority and a temperament as wistfully religious as a woman’s. 
In his Memories (1) he surveys a career which began March 8, 
1828. Let me say at once that the book is very well written. 
That it is also so graphic is the more creditable when one 
reflects that the original MS. was destroyed in the fire of 1883 
upon the publishers’ premises in Paternoster Square. Mr. 
Kegan Paul is the son of a curate who attended to the spiritual 
welfare of the villagers of White Lackington, near IIminster, 
Somerset, and the first part of his book is as racy in its local 
colour as William Howitt’s “ Boy’s Country Book.” The silver- 
tongued master who flogged his pupils till they bled, and the 
more scrupulous old man who observed, by way of illus- 
trating his clemency, “I hangs them up by their thumbs,” 
make a pretty pair. The rigour of old stage-coach travelling 
is conjured up very forcibly by the customary phrase of 
cramped and constrained passengers desirous of changing 
their position without kicking their neighbours : “ Shall we change 
legs?” Our author went to Eton, and remembers Mr. Carter, 
then Vice Provost, who was as bald as an egg, preaching from the 
text: “ My sins are more in number than the hairs of my head.” 
When Mr. Paul was at Oxford, Clough and Sewell were there. He 
tells an amusing anecdote of the latter’s ingenuity in argument. 
Proposing to show an analogy between the Universe and the Unity 
of the Divine Three, he said: “ There is one sun, there is one 
moon, there is one multitude of stars.” Mr. Paul was not attracted 
by Dr. Pusey, and so we miss what might have been an interest- 
ing chapter. In 1851 Mr. Paul took Anglican Orders; by read- 
ing Comte he lost faith for a time, but was put in the straight 
way again by the “Imitation of Christ,” to which Comte recom- 
mended his readers. From being Master at Eton and Vicar of 
Sturminster, Mr. Paul glided into publishing. “For some time 
past” he “had been engaged in reading books for Mr. Henry S. 
King,” who offered him “a more intimate post in his business in 
London.” Hence Mr. Paul’s connection of a quarter of a century 
with Barabbas. Mr. Paul is reticent about publishing ; but “it is 
not the ready road to wealth that many people think it.” In 1888 
Mr. Paul was well on the way out of Positivism into Roman 
Catholicism. His account of his conversion shows the strange 
mystical vein in his nature. For instance, he almost eagerly in- 
vites our attention “to the cure of Pascal’s niece of a lachrymal 
fistula by the touch of the Holy Thorn preserved at Port Royal.” 
Mr. Paul is often sharp in his judgments. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt he 
takes to be “ one of the two or three living poets.” What has be- 
come of Mr. Traill’s hundred? He evidently cannot get over the 
fact that Tennyson borrowed his stories not only from the “ Morte 
@Arthur,” but from Miss Mitford and Mr. Woolner, the latter 
being the “ begetter” of “Enoch Arden” and “Aylmer’s Field.” 
But, after all, such facts only accentuate the real basis of poetry, 
which is e/ory of expression and nothing else. 

I turn from this most interesting work to John Bunyan’s Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman (2), which is worthily presented in a 
large and beautifully printed volume, illustrated with Hogarthian 
relentlessness. Bunyan did not live in an age when folks wrote 
themselves out. “ Mr. Badman” is not as great as the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” but it also has “an honest savour,” and deserves to 
keep “the general palate.” For the vices of man are ever the 
Same ; and even he who says, as Professor W. K. Clifford did, 
“there is no sin but sin against Man,” would have found little to 
(uarrel with in the stern teaching of John the Tinker. ‘“Hypo- 
crisy is the highest sin that a poor carnal wretch can attain to; it 
's also a sin that most dareth God.” Ah, John! who amongst 
4s enlightened ones would not believe in Omniscience for the 
Sake of one retribution ? 
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But let us leave Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive talking, for 
we have other matters. Zhe Story of Lewis Carroll (3) is 
fascinating, like all Carroll literature. Although Miss Isa Bowman 
has filled the title-rdle in the play of “ Alice in Wonderland,” for me 
Alice Liddell remains the only “real Alice.” The volume, which 
is both frank and affectionate and gives the most realisable pen- 
portrait of its hero I have read, contains a facsimile of the diary of 
“Tsa’s Visit to Oxford,” already printed in the “ Carroll Picture 
Book.” But the book, which is by the way wrongly entitled, for it 
is mot a “life,” is embellished by several charming letters which I 
have not seen before. Here are some characteristic observations : 
“Tt’s all very well for you and Nellie and Emsie to write in 
millions of hugs and kisses, but please consider the /ce it would 
occupy your poor old very busy Uncle.” Carroll figures it out 
gravely to twenty-three weeks! By the way, one does not see 
why this letter, published in perfect legible facsimile, should be re- 
printed (inaccurately) in type. “What an awful proposition!” 
writes Carroll, as quoted by Miss Beatrice Hatch, a contributor to 
Miss Bowman’s volume. ‘To drink tea from four to six would 
tax the constitution even of a hardened tea drinker! For me, 
who hardly ever touch it, it would probably be fatal.” Here is an 
upbraiding for you: “Oh, you naughty, naughty, bad wicked 
little girl, You forgot to put a stamp on your letter, and your 
poor old uncle had to pay TWOPENCE/ His /ast Twopence.” 
And again he writes: “If only I could fly to Fulham with a 
handy little stick (ten feet long and four inches thick is my 
favourite size), how I would rap your wicked little knuckles.” 
Have you ever had a letter like that, Fanny? 

A book of grotesque and fearful interest is Cupid's Pupils (4), 
in which “a parish clerk, who assisted at ten thousand four 
hundred marriages! and gave away eleven hundred and thirty 
brides !!” relates his reminiscences. Many of them are amusing ; 
but what of this?: “One bridegroom was a widower, twenty-six 
years of age. He had to lie on his back whilst engaged in the 
service. . . . He was married on December Io, baptized Decem- 
ber 12, died December 18, buried December 23.” Did Mr. 
McCarthy know of this case when he wrote “ Donna Quixote” ? 
But the humours of the marriage ceremony exceed the tragedies 
in an optimist’s recollection, and my thought lingers on Joseph, 
who brought his own lucky slipper to the church where he was 
married, deposited the fee of 75. 6d. therein, and “passed it to 
us,” says the clerk, “with the coins snugly hidden at the further 
end.” You will, 1 know, say you are “not interested in such 
nonsense” ; but you will read the quaint book from cover to cover 
and be forearmed against any error or imbecility which a certain 
happy mortal may commit on a certain happy day in which a 
certain happy lady will bear her part, unassisted by her more 
studious than affectionate B. ROUSER. 

1. Memories.” By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

2. “The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.” With twelve compositions by George 
Woolliscroft Rhead and Louis Rhead. London: Heinemann. ss. net. 

3. ‘The Story of Lewis Carroll.” Told for young people by the Real Alice in 
Wonderland. Miss Isa Bowman. London: Dent. 3s. €d. 


4. ‘‘Cupid’s Pupils from Courtship to Honeymoon.” Being the Recollections of a 
Parish Clerk. London: Pearson. 3s. 6a, 


REVIEWS 


THE WIZARD OF ANTWERP 


“Rubens: his Life, his Work and his Time.” By Emile Michels 
Translated by Elizabeth Lee. London: Heinemann. Two 
vols. £2. 25. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has added to the number of his “ Magnificent 
Art Books.” It was only a short time ago that we were thanking 
him for an English rendering of M. Eugéne Miintz’s fine biogra- 
phy of Leonardo da Vinci; and now M. Emile Michel’s 
* Rubens” has been treated to the same process, and appears 
exhaustively and splendidly equipped with plates and text illus- 
trations, worthily bound, and printed with a care and precision 
remarkable even in these days of handsomely produced volumes 
devoted to famous painters. Nor is M. Emile Michel solely 
indebted to his publisher, for in Miss (or Mrs.) Elizabeth Lee he 
has found a translator capable of reproducing his sober and well- 
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reasoned periods in an English so well managed as to show small 
trace of its foreign origin. 

The method of M. Michel is that of the historian ; almost 
entirely that of the historian. Rubens he has, and not without 
many good reasons, seen largely as a personage whose part was of 
some import in his day, and in the book before us we get mainly 
the painter, and rather less of his paintings than is usual. The 
method of Taine—that swift admixture of psychology and action, 
that brilliant fusion into one, which was rather creation than 
criticism—is not that of M. Michel. His book is conscientious 
narrative, sound as to its facts and dignified with original research ; 
his opinions are more safe than daring, and as a rule he prefers 
quoting the specialists to composing quotable matter of his own. 
“] thought it would be of interest to recall these opinions of a 
bygone age,” he writes before setting before us the contemporary 
estimates of Sandrart and Huygens; but it is more often the 
modern Fromentin, “ whose ‘ Maitres d’autrefois’ contains many 
noble passages full of discerning and judicious criticism of 
Rubens,” that we listen to, not ungratefully we must admit, but yet 
with something interrogative in our eye as well as attention, for 
it is not every critic who will set a rival before you while he him- 
self might be profiting by that other critic's labours and his own. 

Nevertheless these volumes give you the best possible account 
of how Rubens, the son of the disgraced John Rubens, became the 
Peter Paul Rubens of history. M. Michel, we fancy, has more 
than anybody accounted logically for the mystery that so long 
surrounded the city of the master’s birth, a mystery that gave rise 
to one of the most amusing disputes these latter years have 
known. In 1877 Antwerp was preparing to celebrate “the ter- 
centenary of the most illustrious of her sons,” when in stepped 
Cologne and declared that Rubens was the most illustrious of her 
sons. Whereupon ensues much squabbling between Antwerp and 
Cologne, when in steps Siegen, an insignificant borough in the 
Rhenish provinces, with the most serious title of all to the disputed 
honour. M. Michel is sure of Siegen and in all human probability 
is right. In fact the entire mystery, as our biographer makes 
clear, rests on the shoulders of the wicked John Rubens. The 
story of the painter’s father and that second and more successful 
Mrs. Potiphar, whose husband was William the Silent, is retold, 
and in the retelling little room is left for any other supposition 
than that the enforced residence of Rubens’ parents in the in- 
significant borough of Siegen was an incident that no Rubens ever 
boasted of or even alluded to. It was during this period of dis- 
grace that little Peter Paul was born; a year afterwards the 
family was allowed to settle in Cologne, and Maria Rubens who 
had so nobly stood by her husband kept the secret of Siegen from 
her children. Few novelists, by-the-bye, have told anything so 
dramatic as this triangular affair, and rarely have they placed upon 
the scene so devoted a heroine as Maria Pypelinx, who married 
and forgave and gained the liberty of the sinful John Rubens. 

From Siegen M. Michel takes us forward through the whole 
pageant—to Mantua and the Spanish Court, back to Antwerp, and 
again to Paris, London, and Madrid. A wonderful career—artist, 
ambassador, man of affairs, and decorator! A good citizen withal, 
happy in his home and substantial in commerce, was Rubens. The 
sanity and tact and health of the man are marvellous, even in a 
day of giants. But perhaps the finest picture in the book is that 
which tells of the intercourse between Rubens and Velasquez, the 
former an envoy on a delicate mission, and the first artist in 

* Europe ; Don Diego a modest junior, whose great future the other 
foresaw and probably foretold. 

We were a trifle doubtful of M. Michel, so often had he fallen 
back on, let us say, Fromentin, till we read his two pages devoted 
to the “Kermesse.” Here the criticism is not only sound but 
valuable, and worthy of quotation. Considerations of space, how- 
ever, forbid the last, and we can only recognise that our author, 
besides being a biographer of parts, has also an eye for the 
marvellous spontaneity, the creative vigour, the superb animation, 
and splendid colour of his subject’s masterpieces. Elsewhere we 
had recognised an intelligent appreciation allied with scholarship 
of the best, but in this difficult passage we became aware of broader 
gifts, and are willing to see in M. Michel not only an historian, 
but an art critic of respectable breadth and penetration. 
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THE VINDICATION OF A VICEROY 


“The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876 to 
1880, compiled from Letters and Official Papers.” By Lady 
Betty Balfour. London: Longmans. 18s. 


THE discovery of Lord Lytton was one of Disraeli’s inspirations, 
Lytton was at Lisbon in ailing health and meditating retirement 
when he received the Premier’s letter offering him the Viceroyalty 
of India. Before that time he had held no public office of any 
great importance. He was known to have inherited a certain 
amount of his father’s literary gifts, and to have written some 
graceful verses. To the public eye that was the end of his 
acquirements. In the poet, however, Disraeli divined the 
administrator. 

In writing the history of her father’s Indian Administration 
Lady Betty Balfour has not discussed but stated his policy. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how an impartial criticism could be 
humanly possible ; and an appreciation would not have com- 
mended itself to Lord Lytton. The author has carefully avoided 
any note of partisanship. A personal touch here and there would 
have been very welcome; but the volume has nothing of the 
nature of a memoir. It is essentially the history of an admini- 
stration. Only in his letters to Sir James Stephen (and these are 
not numerous) are we brought into touch with the Viceroy’s rare 
personality. 

Lord Lytton reached India at a critical moment, when the 
effects of the so-called masterly inactivity policy on the North- 
West Frontier were being felt in the growing estrangement between 
Afghanistan and the British Government. A new policy was 
needed, and a strong administrator. It was above all things 
essential to establish friendly relations with the Amir, or at least 
to ascertain how far Russian intrigue had influenced his advisers. 
To this end Lord Lytton instituted a firm and far-seeing policy, 
necessarily flexible and tentative at first, yet consistent in its 
determination, even at the risk of war, to prevent the Amir from 
becoming a tool in the hands of Russia. Sher Ali, however, 
proved incorrigibly suspicious and intractable. All overtures were 
fruitless, and the British mission under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
was insolently intercepted by the Amir’s agent at the Khyber. The 
whole responsibility of the campaign which ensued has been 
charged to Lord Lytton; how unjustly and maliciously may be 
gathered from the official minutes and despatches, wherein we 
learn for the first time “the true inner history of an administration 
which has been greatly criticised, yet little understood.” Lady 
Betty Balfour’s editorial reticence is admirably adapted for the 
vindication of her father’s policy. Criticism, however inhumanly 
impartial, would be open to the same misrepresentation which 
party opposition has urged for the last eighteen years. The naked 
official records are incontrovertible. 

The day after the news of the Cavagnari disaster, which neces- 
sitated the occupation of Cabul and a new frontier policy, Lord 
Lytton wrote to the Prime Minister: ‘ The web of policy so care- 
fully and patiently woven has been rudely shattered.” The work 
of three years was destroyed. After the collapse of the inde- 
pendent Government of the Amir, the idea of consolidating his 
country and using it as a barrier against Russian aggression was 
no longer feasible. At this crisis Lord Lytton conceived the 
policy, which is now connected with his name, of breaking up 
Afghanistan, by the separation of Candahar under a ruler pro- 
tected by the British, with the object of relieving the British 
Government from any dependence upon the good-will or ill-will of 
future Amirs at Cabul. But before the new crop had time to 
bear fruit, Disraeli’s Ministry was defeated ; the Queen sent for 
Mr. Gladstone, and everything was torn up by the roots in India 
and elsewhere. Lord Lytton was evicted from the estate which 
he had tended so carefully, and a new tenant was found. 

He fought an arduous, up-hill fight against heavy odds, and 
never flinched or wavered, though ill-health and ill-fortune pet- 
sistently attacked him. The command passed from him when 9 
sight of ... Let that be his epitaph, which, like his interrupted 
work, must be ever incomplete. 

The moral concerns our frontier. It is the old one of the 
unequal struggle between the autocratic and the constitutional 
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government, which suggests a parable of two Empire trees; the 
one is deep-rooted and wide-spreading, while the other suffers from 
being constantly dug up and planted in a new place. 

We should add that three chapters on Internal Administration 
are contributed by Sir Charles Elliott and Sir Stuart Bayley, from 
which we learn that the Viceroy accomplished during his term of 
office nearly all the internal reforms at which he aimed. India 
owes to them much of her present prosperity. Yet it is significant 
that Lord Lytton is not remembered so much for what he accom- 
plished as for what he attempted. 


THE THIRD ESTATE 


“The House of Commons.” By the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I. London: Long. 3s. 6d. 


THE spirit in which Sir Richard Temple has gone about the 
writing of this volume is, perhaps, best indicated by the following 
passage from his introductory chapter :—‘ My conclusion is— 
subject to correction by those who think otherwise—that there is 
nothing in the British Empire better worth knowing for a Briton, 
than the House of Commons, Westminster.” In other words, Sir 
Richard has not come to scoff. His experience of Parliamentary 
activities, extending though it did over one of the most stormy 
and trying decades in the history of the Commons (1885-95) 
failed either to sour or to disillusionise him. And in the present 
year of grace he sits down blandly to indicate the ways of the 
House “as they would appear to any observer, whether he 
happened to belong to one side or the other of politics—to pour- 
tray things relating to the House at large, without reference to the 
organisation of any one Party in particular or to any sectional 
division.” On the whole the “ pourtrayal” is very well and very 
ceasonably done. To the Briton who has never set eyes on St. 
Stephen’s, Sir Richard Temple’s pages will, no doubt, prove 
interesting, if not exactly entertaining. To the Briton who knows 
nothing of the true inwardness of Party, the meaning of Office, the 
family life of Cabinets, and so forth, the picture Sir Richard draws 
will suffice. At the same time, for that other Briton, who 
has some conception of the manner in which he gets himself 
governed, some detailed conception, in fact, of the machinery 
which grinds out Acts of Parliament for him, there is little here 
that is either informing or convincing. One whole chapter, for 
example, is devoted to the serious enunciation of the question 
whether the House of Commons “is or is not a Club for its Mem- 
bers.” Sir Richard inclines to the opinion that the House is more 
ofan adult public school than a club. Also, that “the House is 
the national theatre ; the Chamber is its stage ; the precincts are 
its green-rooms ; the members are the ‘actors, hopeful not for ap- 
plause from the immediate spectators, but for the approval of the 
vast body outside ; the debates are the representatives with divers 
dramatic incidents (sic); . . . the pit and boxes are symbolised by 
the students and observers of parliamentary procedure, manage- 
ment, and results.” Which is pretty, and profitless, and unillu- 
minating. 

Our author comes out much better when he essays to get at the 
atmosphere of things. In such chapters as “ Scenes in the House,” 
“Leading Figures in Parliament,” “The Irish Nationalist Party,” 
and “ The Lords as seen by the Commons”—the last four chapters 
in the book, by the way—he is decidedly to be preferred than in 
his less ambitious moments. These chapters, indeed, have a good 
deal of the proper touch about them, and they serve to redeem an 
otherwise prosaic volume from the grip of absolute dulness. 


THE GUIDE TO BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


“Encyclopedia Biblica.” Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL D. Vol. I. 
AtoD. London: A. & C. Black. 20s. 


For the past thirty years, at least, Biblical criticism has been in a 
condition of distinct flux. During that period research and the 
serious eye for facts have, if one may say so, removed mountains. 
They have removed, also, other and lesser landmarks which were 
deemed no less immovable. They have broadened and widened 
the horizons of scholarship, made the difficult thing simpler, the 
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doubtful thing clearer, and given us a surer and more tenable 
view both of the Bible and its significance. 

A dictionary of the Bible on critical lines, which should bring 
together and throw upon the elder knowledge the light of the 
newer, which should epitomise the hard results of an epoch of in- 
domitable inquiry, and map out the land of our possession as it 
appears to those who have advanced farthest into its darknesses, 
were a boon, obviously to be desired by every Biblical student. 
The idea of such a dictionary, if it did not, in its larger aspect, 
originate with the late Professor Robertson Smith, was, at any 
rate, continuously prominent in his mind. Towards its realisation 
he laboured with an assiduity and a definiteness of aim which 
were phenomenal even in scholarship. The brilliant, if necessarily 
provisional, series of Biblical articles contributed by him to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” between 1875 and 1888, and including 
“Bible,” “Canticles,” “ Chronicles,” “ David,” “Hebrew Lan- 
guage,” “Hosea,” “Jerusalem,” “Joel,” “Judges,” “ Kings,” 
“ Levites,” “ Malachi,” “ Messiah,” “ Micah,” “ Philistines,” 
“ Priest,” “ Prophet,” “ Psalms,” “ Sacrifice,” “ Temple,” “ Tithes,” 
“Zephaniah,” and numerous shorter articles, were all steps to the 
great end. So, also, were his fruitful pioneer researches in the 
domain of Biblical archeology and Biblical geography. 

Practically it is on Robertson Smith’s ideals, and in some 
measure on his plans and views as to method, that the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica,” Vol. I. of which now lies before us, has been 
based. To this circumstance the Editors of the work—namely, 
Professor Cheyne and Mr. J. Sutherland Black (formerly assistant- 
editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”) bear generous testimony 
both in their dedication—“ To the Memory of William Robertson 
Smith”—and in their admirable preface, which consists of a 
succinct account of the genesis and principles of the “ Encyclo- 
peedia” as now put forward. Messrs. Cheyne and Black explain 
their succession to the development and control of the work in 
the following passage : “ The last hope of active participation in 
his long-cherished scheme of a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh 
disappeared, when one of the present editors, who had no definite 
knowledge of Professor Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary 
ought to be, and inquired whether he thought that such a project 
could be realised. Professor Smith was still intellectually able to 
consider and pronounce upon these ideas, and gladly recognised their 
close affinity with his own. Unwilling that all the labour already 
bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Professor Cheyne to take up the work which he him- 
self was compelled to drop, in conjunction with the older and 
more intimate friend (Mr. Sutherland Black) already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is 
undertaken by the editors as a charge from one whose parting 
message had the force of a command.” 

It should be noted, however, that the present editors were left 
with an entirely free hand, and that of this they have availed 
themselves to the fullest extent wherever the trend of recent 
criticism appeared to demand it. ‘ Professor Smith’s views of ten 
years ago or more,” we are told, ‘may at the present day appear 
to be ‘moderate’ criticism ; but when he formulated them he was 
in the vanguard of critics, and there is no reason to think that, if 
he had lived, and devoted much of his time to biblical criticism, 
his ardour would have waned and his precedence passed to 
another.” Needless to remark, the editors’ own sympathies are 
with “advanced” criticism, though they express a kindly toleration 
for the “ moderate” critic ‘‘ who has something original to say.” 

This, after all, is as it should be. That it has worked out ex- 
cellently in practice nobody who examines Vol. I. of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica” will attempt to deny. In the 1144 columns of 
Vol. I., comprising A to Dy, the student will find everything that 
he could reasonably expect to find under any given head, set forth 
in a concise, logical, and definite manner, and reflecting, where 
points of criticism are concerned, the most advanced and illumina- 
tive thought of the day. An elaborate system of cross references 
has been devised, so as to avoid the danger of treating 
minute details without regard to their wider bearings; many 
of the minor articles are so constructed as to suggest the 
relation of the details to the larger wholes, and in case3 
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of the actual or apparent clashing of theories, editorial notes 
have been inserted with a view to assisting the inquirer to 
a judicial conclusion. In the all-important matter of arrange- 
ment, the work strikes us as being singularly meritorious. 
Taking into account the vastness of some of the subjects treated, 
the ease with which one is enabled to put one’s finger on the 
precise detail required is quite exceptional. A notable instance in 
point is the article “Apocalyptic Literature,” which is divided into 
ninety-eight sections, each having a numbered side-head to 
denote its purport, while a prefatory synopsis, with references to 
the numbers, renders the “looking-up” of any required detail a 
mere matter of a glance. In this and countless other ways have 
the editors had regard for the convenience of the student, and the 
resultant “ handiness” of the volume as a whole would be difficult 
to improve upon. 


PAPERS 


“Life and Books.” By F. F. Leighton. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


MONTAIGNE and Bacon and Lamb have left the essayist models of 
the fairest. Yet the essay as a piece of art does not appear to be 
understood among us. Of them that venture nowadays to essay 
as it were, nine out of ten have said in their hearts, “Here is a 
subject. Lo, I will treat of it!” And this is, really, the wrong 
way to begin. Your true essay may be counted the child of wisdom 
and pleasantness and ripeness and leisure. Your essay of the 
market-place is, as often as not, the offspring of a young men’s 
improvement society, or, worse still, of a furious determination to 
“ write something.” 

Quite possibly the author of “Life and Books” has never 
aspired to the essay at all. He puts his several deliverances before 
us without formal qualification of any kind. From his point of 
view they may be essays, or they may be merely “ papers.” Rightly 
or wrongly, however, the reader will indulge a suspicion that, to 
start with, they were “papers,” that they have been duly “ revised 
and corrected,” and that, if they be now taken for essays, Mr. 
Leighton will not consider himself hardly dealt by. And, on the 
whole, the reader will not take them for essays. 

Regarded as “ papers,” perhaps, they may pass muster. Truly 
“ Life and Books” is a title divisible into two rather big heads, and 
under neither of them does Mr. Leighton give us much that is new 
or particularly entertaining. But he has read widely, his memory 
serves him, and, in spite of occasional jewels a hundred or so 
words long (as on p. 6), his style is not altogether displeasing. In 
all, he has eight papers for us. Of these we like best “The 
Musical Reminiscences of an Unmusical Person,” because here 
our author forgets that he is a soulful critic, and proffers something 
in the way of humorous recollection. For the rest, second-rateness 
with a leaning to the commonplace is the distinguishing quality. 


MR. GISSING’S ART 


“ The Crown of Life.” By George Gissing. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. GIssiNc’s work long ago established its right to be con- 
sidered. Practically nobody but he has analysed faithfully and 
faithfully given us the significance of the life of the enormous 
lower middle-class in the chief town environment of our pushing 
civilisation. Among the second-rate novelists he is the solitary 
realist studying life attentively, while crowds of pseudo-realists are 
doing literary stage tricks to please the public. “The Crown of 
Life” is really a study true to English life, but the extraordinary 
thing about Mr. Gissing’s art is that it is itself as dreary and con- 
fused and mediocre as is, let us say, a new outlying suburb eyeing 
raw clay fields on a wet November's day. He gets his effect, 
yes ; but his art is niggling and weak, and his language is as 
monotonous, trivially solemn as is any London street on a dull 
Sunday afternoon. Nothing is penetrating or clear, or beautiful 
n his style ; the fact is both style and art and outlook in Mr. 
Gissing are so overpowered, so smothered by the facts of life he 
represents, that this immense dreary pushing London lower middle- 
class life claims its chronicler as a half victim. 

That is where his value comes in! It is because Mr. Gissing’s 
novels in their tone have all the freezing self-consciousness, the 
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unnecessary restraint, the awkward stiffness of the English tem 
perament, that they are such significant documents of English life, 
Take “ The Crown of Life,” for example. The story tells us how 
Piers Otway, a lower middle-class young man, falls in love with, 
and ultimately marries, Irene Derwent, an upper middle-class 
young woman. The analysis of the different points of view of the 
man and woman is very ably done, and the picture of the steady, 
respectable English families, the Jackses and the Derwents—typical 
families, the members of which are generally leading two lives, 
the outer life of dulness and devotion to duty, and the inner life of 
isolation, dissatisfaction, and a craving for an idealised, emotional 
life, all this is caught with admirable fidelity by Mr. Gissing. But 
in the author’s very honest analysis there creeps just that quiet, 
grey, subtle tone of faint snobbery, mingling with an over-accen- 
tuated belief in “character,” “duty,” and “spirituality” which is 
indescribably English. Thackeray has been charged with being a 
snob, and very truly charged ; but Thackeray had the cleverness to 
admit the charge and turn round saying, “ My readers, we are ail 
snobs.” Mr. Gissing sees into and through all the “ appearances” 
and “ gentility” of English lower middle-class aspirations ; but the 
allurements of * culture,” the delights of “thoughtful refined talk,” 
the general tone of Society culture among the leisured classes, 
that terrible love of reflected culture radiated by “ well-informed” 
persons, all this filters slowly into the reader’s mind as emblema- 
tical of Mr, Gissing’s goal in “The Crown of Life.” That is where 
we get Mr. Gissing’s measure. His hero, Piers Otway, has a 
genuine passion for Irene the refined “ travelled” young woman; 
but Piers combines most oddly his spiritual worship of her witha 
hungry eagerness to realise that position in good society of which 
she is the incarnation! Now /his Mr. Gissing does not satirisey 
does not see through. He identifies himself sympathetically with 
Piers Otway’s longing to escape from the crudity and vulgarity of 
the lower middle-class ideal, and yet his own horizon is too 
obviously encompassed by the august figures of the “ superior 
persons of our civilisation.” The artist is one who should measure 
the bias and the ideal of his age by a secret appeal to the practice 
of all ages, and by the standards of all humanity. Mr. Gissing is 
a valuable realist, but London’s pettiness, London’s immensity, 
London’s cheapness too exclusively dominate his mind. 


DELIGHTFUL MISCHIEF 


“ The Story of the Treasure Seekers.” By E. Nesbit. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


IN days when headmasters, headmistresses, parents, guardians, 
and members of the “ Child Study Society,” who frequently come 
under none of these headings, discuss with considerable iteration 
the best ways of “ bringing up” children—deciding, as they gene- 
rally do, that the said children must be compassed about with 
innumerable observances, not necessarily sweet, if they are to 
grow up decent members of society—it is positively refreshing to 
come across a family of children left to follow their own devices 
so entirely as are the young Bastables in this delightful book 
“The Story of the Treasure Seekers.” Here we have six 
children, four boys and two girls, of ages ranging from eight to 
thirteen, motherless, tutorless, with an amiable but unpractical 
father evidently absorbed in varicus schemes for the improvement 
of their straitened circumstances. Naturally, the children get 
into mischief; but it is such charming mischief! They are 
so human, so lovable, so original and ingenious in their 
efforts to restore “the fallen fortunes of the ancient house of 
Bastable,” that when at the end of the book a rich uncle appears 
and lifts the entire family out of that ga/ére, we bid fare- 
well to the treasure seekers with genuine regret. And the book, 
while pleasing to “grown-ups,” will also find favour with that 
majestic child-public which is never in the least uncertain as to 
what it likes, and why. It has a certain inimitable artistic 


realism, rare as it is admirable, and that power of selection which 
is “a necessity of true art.” The chapters entitled “ Noél’s 
Princess” and “Castilian Amoroso” may be singled out as 
especially witty and mirth-provoking. The illustrations by Messrs, 
Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer are pretty and appropriate 5 
one of the best adorns the cover of the book. 
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LEVELLING-UP THE SCHOOL BOOK 


We have seen with pleasure a great improvement in school books 
during the last few years. Pictures are becoming a regular feature 
inthem, and the editors are growing more practical. The two new 
numbers of “ Blackie’s Latin Series,” edited by Professor Tyrrell 
(London : Blackie. 15s. 6d. each), are good examples of the new 
fashion. Mr. Gwynn’s edition of Horace’s “Fourth Book of the 
Odes” has prefixed to it an interesting life of Horace, based on 
quotations from his works which are printed in full, A boy will 
be able to master the whole in a short time by reading it through 
carefully and learning the quotations by heart in their order. The 
short critical estimate of Horace is judicious and sometimes 
epigrammatic : Horace is called the “club-man among poets.” 
With one remark, however, we cannot agree. “A man capable of 
good work” very often does not “know when he has done it” ; as 
has been lamentably proved by the example of the most popular 
writer of this generation. The “ Agricola of Tacitus,” by W.C. F. 
Walters, has besides the notes exercises in composition, and a few 
pages on textual criticism. The critical notes on the text are too 
full for a middle-school boy, and a teacher would have to 
selectfrom them. The pictures are nearly all chosen from Roman 
sites and antiquities in Great Britain—a capital idea. Both these 
books have a vocabulary, and the notes are just what a boy wants. 
We only miss one interesting point: in the Horace there seems 
to be no reference to the discovery of part of the Carmen Sveculare 
carved on stone. 

Mr. Murray sends us ‘‘ Gallia,” in his series of Handy Classical 
Maps (1s.). The editor, Mr. G. B. Grundy, has already made a 
name by careful surveying of ancient battlefields. We are not 
told on what survey these maps are based ; but they are beauti- 
fully printed, the heights above sea-level being distinguished by 
three colours. If contours could have been added, the map would 
have been almost perfect. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
price is not too high for a loose map, which will probably wear 
out inaterm or two. If Mr. Dickinson’s “ Contour” series at 
one penny comes to include the ancient maps, it will prove a 
formidable rival. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr, HAMLIN GARLAND’S friends may be interested in the sub- 
joined announcement :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Carlos Taft 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Zulime, 
to 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
Saturday, the eighteenth of November, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, 
Hanover, Kansas. 


On Monday evening Mr. Israel Zangwill will present his first 
serious drama to a London audience. One or two curtain-raisers 
from his pen we have already seen, but in “Children of the 
Ghetto,” to be given at the Adelphi, we shall see a piece that may 
place him in the front rank of our dramatists. This play has so 
far had a curious history. Produced in Washington, where it 
was received with unstinted applause, it was transferred to New 
York, where the public gave it an equally emphatic welcome. 
The Press, however, largely instigated by a theatrical syndicate 
Similar to the one that controls some of our chief West End music- 
halls, attacked this non-syndicated play with a violence and dis- 
regard for truth that made Mr. Zangwill almost refuse to trust the 
evidence of his senses. He is keenly looking forward to the 
London verdict, as, after the critical Turkish bath to which he has 
been subjected, a return to the more judicial methods here in vogue 
will be something of a tonic. 


London, too, has had its Goethe festival. On Sunday evening 
the resident German colony, as well as many cultured English 
and Americans, assembled at Her Majesty’s Theatre to celebrate 





the 150th anniversary of the birth of Johann Wolfgang. The 
theatre was tastefully decorated, and a colossal bust of the poet, 
philosopher, dramatist, and man of letters confronted an expectant 
and enthusiastic audience. The proceedings, which had been 
organised by the German societies here, opened with an excellent 
rendering of Wagner’s tragic and sublime “Eine Faust Ouverture,” 
inspired by Faust’s despairing cry, “Und so ist mir das Dasein 
eine Last, Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst.” It is 
needless to state that Mr. H. Wood and his orchestra did full 
justice to this inspiring composition. 


Professor Bulthaupt, of Bremen, then delivered an address in 
German, taking his audience felicitously through Goethe’s career 
and dwelling particularly on his masterpiece, “ Faust,” which he 
ranked with “ King Lear,” “Hamlet,” and “ Macbeth,” as one of 
the greatest of intellectual achievements. Goethe died in full 
possession of what the less fortunate Macbeth yearns for, “ Honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends.” Herr Bulthaupt recited several 
of the poet’s lyrics which won heartfelt applause. Then followed 
a well-chosen selection of Goethe’s songs, set to music by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, comprising such 
gems as “ Kennst du das Land,” “ Talismane,” “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt,’ exquisitely rendered by Madame Blanche 
Marchesi, Miss Ada Crossley, and Herr Hugo Heinz. And, later 
on, a memorable evening was brought to a close by an excellent 
rendering of Beethoven’s spirited overture to “ Egmont.” 


In war time the young Englishman’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of Wellington. Despite his old-fashioned faith in recruit- 
ing from the “scum,” and discipline by the lash, “the Duke” 
literally made the British Army, and he must always stand for a 
good deal that is finest in its tradition. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
“ Life of Wellington,” which Messrs. Sampson Low publish this 
week, gives us something like a worthy picture of a great man. It 
is astrong piece of work, whether considered from the biographical 
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or the historical point of view, and forms an excellent companion 
study to Captain Mahan’s “ Nelson,” of which the same publishers 
have this year issued a revised and cheaper edition. While the 
biographical interest is, of course, paramount in Sir H. Maxwell’s 
volume, the background and setting of political events have been 
treated in an admirable and thoroughly judicial manner. The work 
as a whole should prove as acceptable to the student as to the 
general reader. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, by the way, belongs to that class of 
writers who are nothing if not versatile. In addition to the “ Life 
of Wellington” he has published several books on Scottish topo- 
graphy, together with two volumes of essays and three or four 
novels, and he is the author of “Bruce and the Struggle for 
Scottish Independence,” and “Sixty Years a Queen.” His 
interests outside letters include, of course, archzology, politics, 
and fishing. Every reader of Zhe Outlook knows with what fas- 
cination he can picture the thrills and ardours of “them that go 
angling.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History, Biography, Travel, &c. 


“<THE Life of Wellington: the Restoration of the Martial Power of 
Great Britain,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, with maps, battle plans, and 
photogravures, is contained in two handsome volumes and is a fitting 
pendant to the *‘ Life of Nelson” (Captain Mahan), issued from the same 
press. (Sampson Low. 2 vols. Pp. 405 and 415. 36s. net.) 

** Tleroes of the Nineteenth Century,” by G. Barnett Smith, contains 
short biographies, written clearly and concisely, of Wellington, Grant, 
Gordon, Garibaldi, Nelson, Napier, Roberts, and Livingstone. Any intelli- 
gent person would value these volumes. (Pearson. 2 vols. Pp. 352 and 
349- 55.) 

‘“*A History of Eton College,” by Zéone/ Cust, in Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s excellent ‘‘ English School Series.” ‘‘ A short narrative touching 
on the most important features of the history of Eton College.” The 
dedication runs thus :—‘‘ Etonensibus omnibus ubicunque per orbem 
terrarum dispersis hunc libellum etonensis scriptor etonensis editor 
condicaverunt MDCCCXCIX.” (Duckworth. Pp. 318. 5s.) 

‘“*Temperate Chile: a Progressive Spain.” Mfr. Anderson Smith 
depicts a ‘* remarkable State ” and ‘‘a really amiable people.” ‘It is so 
easy to be critical, so difficult to be just; for the warts on the face of a 
strange country show so prominently that they withdraw our gaze from its 
beauties.” We get the warts certainly, but they are as interesting as 
Cromwell’s own. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 399. 10s. 6d.) 

In ** Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires,” by A/échael Meyers Shoe- 
maker, the Friars in the Philippines come in for sharp handling: an 
interesting and impressive narrative full of timeliness; has a distinct 
bearing upon the Philippine problem. Southern India and Burma are 
also treated. (Putnam. Pp. 212. 10s. 6d.) 

‘‘In the Valley of the Rhone,” by Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., is 
well illustrated, and is a personal narrative of travel in Switzerland and 
France. The author is observant, and has omitted no incident of his 
interesting tour. (Macmillan. Pp. 439. 10s.) 

‘* Pyramids and Progress,” by John Ward, F.S.A., with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Professor Sayce, LL.D., contains upwards of 300 illus- 
trations, and is designed ‘‘ both for the traveller on the Nile and the home 
reader, the aim of the author being to give a popular account of Egypt, 
its scenery, history, places of interest, pyramids and tombs, its people and 
its new irrigation works.” (Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. 288. 75. 6d, 
net. ) 

‘*The Caroline Islands: Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands,” by 
F. W. Christian, is an interesting volume devoted to those Polynesian 
Islanders who have already fascinated so many writers on ethnology. 
This book is the result of careful study, and is written with intelligence 
and sympathy. (Methuen. Pp. 412. 12s. 6d.) 

** Old Convict Days,” edited by ZLouzs Becke. The autobiography of 
a sort of ‘‘ pre-Victorian Hooligan, who, after lively experiences in various 
Australasian convict prisons, settles down and becomes a prosperous Gun- 
smith, Blacksmith, and Jobbing-smith of all sorts.” A really enthralling 
book, with plenty of hulks, and chain-gang, and bush, and goldfields in it. 
(Unwin. Pp. 338. 6s.) 

‘The History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South 
African Republics,” by the late Hon. Henry Cloete, LL.D., Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for Natal, 1843-44, edited by his grandson, W’, 
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Brodrick-Cloete, M.A., has been reissued in a handy form. The book 
very interesting at the present juncture, and the series of lectures it cop. 
tains have long been regarded as authoritative. (Murray. Pp. 196, 1s.) 

Messrs. Kegan Paul send us an assortment of ‘‘The Beacon Bio. 
graphies,” neat little volumes devoted to prominent Americans, such as 
Lee, Farragut, Lowell, &c. They average 120 pages, and cost 25, 6d. each, 

“Victorian Novelists” is by /James Oliphant, M.A., a person who 
** scarcely even says ‘I have been reading a novel’ without feeling that 
some kind of excuse is expected.” Nevertheless, he has written a Very 
creditable book, and one that makes a decided mark in the ** Victorian 
Era Series.” (Blackie. Pp. 248. 25. 6d.) 

‘* The Drama of Yesterday and To-day,” by Clement Scott, is fre. 
quently rhetorical and an attempt ‘‘ to blend the outlines of the history of 
the stage for the last fifty years with personal reminiscences,” The 
Ibsen reaction,” we learn, ‘is a solemn and resistless fact,” despite “ its 
hopeless despairing creed.” ‘*I own it; I admit it,” observes the author 
with more resignation than is his wont. (Macmillan, 2 vols. Pp, 607 
and 581. 36s.) 

‘* British Contemporary Artists,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, evidently con. 
tains a series of articles contributed to Scrzbner’s Magazine, which are 
now republished with the reproductions from the works of Leighton, 
Millais, Watts, Tadema, Poynter, Orchardson, and Burne-Jones that 
accompanied them. The articles are well written, and the author dis. 
plays a taste at once catholic and worthy of respect. The volume would 
make a handsome gift-book. (Heinemann. Pp. 267. 215.) 

** Romances of Roguery: an Episode in the History of the Novel,” 
is by Frank Wadleigh Chandler, and only the first part has so far reached 
us. It deals with the ‘‘ Picaresque Novel in Spain,” and its influences on 
alien literatures. (Macmillan. Pp. 483. 8s. 6.) 

“‘The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace,” by 
Charles Waldstein, pleads the cause of the Expansionist movement in the 
United States ; while a lecture in the second half of the volume deals 
eloquently with the common interests of the English-speaking brother. 
hood. (Lane. Pp. 194. 35. 6d.) 


Theology, &c. 

‘© Twelve Pioneer Missionaries,” by George Smith, C.L2., LL.D. 
The twelve ‘* belong to several regiments of the great Catholic army, 
Anglican and Roman, Presbyterian and Congregational. They were of 
many races and nationalities —Spaniards, Hollanders, and Swiss ; English- 
men, Scotsmen, and Irishmen; Brahmans and Parsis.” A tale of evan- 
er heroes from the thirteenth century onwards. (Nelson. Pp. 304. 
75. d.) 

** Resources and Responsibilities,” by Watkin IV. Williams, M.A., 
contains sermons on such subjects as ‘* Waiting upon God,” ‘ Atone- 
ment,” ‘* Mercy,” ** The Lord and the Body.” The tone is lofty, tke 
language eloquent. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

** A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Winchester, 
September 28, 30, October 2, 3, 4, 5, 1899,” by Randall 7. Davidson, 
D.D., Bishop, is particularly interesting, as it deals largely with questions 
now prominently before Anglican circles. (Macmillan. Pp. 206, 25. 6d.) 

‘¢ Prayers Public and Private” is a volume of orders and forms of 
public services, private devotions, and hymns, compiled, written, or trans 
lated by the late Archbishop Benson, The offices have been collected 
and edited by the Archbishop's son, the Rev. Hugh Benson,  (Isbister. 
Pp. 274. 35. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“¢ Dartnell,” in the Pioneer Series, by Benjamin Swift, is described 
as ‘‘ A Bizarre Incident.” The sub-title is apt ; in fact, for sheer strange- 
ness and morbidezza applied to material of the subtlest this story is almost 
unique. The majority will complain that Mr. Swift’s book has lost all 
fictional bearings ; the minority will find in it another of those psycho 
pathological romances that have already played so much havoc with the 
critics. (Heinemann. Pp. 186. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* My Great Discovery, and Three Other Stories,” by Henry Francis, 
is dedicated ‘‘to my friend Max,” and is well worth reading. Music is 
plentiful in two of the stories, and some very clever letters make up a third. 
The writing and observation displayed in all four are unaffectedly excellent. 
(Smithers. Pp. 151. 25. 6d.) 

«Via Crucis: a Romance of the Second Crusade,” is by Francis Marion 
Crawford, and begins like this : ‘‘ The sun was setting on the fifth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord’s Grace, eleven hundred and forty-five. 
Later the narrative simplifies. Mr. Louis Loeb’s illustrations are excellent. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 401. 6s.) 

“ A Son of Africa,” a romance by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont, is the 
sort of book we used to get from Rider Haggard. A Matabele gitl and 
her white lover are the first characters met with, (Greening. Pp. 300. 65.) 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S LIST. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ELEMENTARY BRUSHWORK 


STUDIES. By Exizasetn Corset Yeats. A 
Series of 24 attractive Studies of Leaves, Flowers, and 
Birds, beautifully printed in colours, with complete 
directions enabling the copies and similar subjects to be 
successfully reproduced by young children. Oblong 
gto, cloth cover, price 5s. net. 


By the same Author. 
Uniform with above, for older children. 


BRUSHWORK STUDIESof FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, and ANIMALS. A Series of 27 Studies, 
reproduced from natural objects and printed in colours, 
with detailed instructions. Oblong 4to, cloth cover, 
price 6s. net. 

“The studies of single flowers are admirable, and the 
few groups charming, whilst the birds, butterflies, fruit, 
and bird’s eggs form most fascinating pictures for older 
children, The colouring throughout is reproduced with a 
daintiness and truth which we have rarely before seen 
attained in colour printing.”—Guardian, 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF SUCCESS.” 


Crown 8vo. on antique paper, artistic binding, price 3s. 6d. 


OVER-PRESSURE. By S. De Bratu 
and F, Beatty. 

‘We have read this book with satisfaction, showing as 
it does that members of the teaching profession are desirous 
of applying the principles of physiology to the care and 
training of the brains of their pupils.......The book is 
well written and readable." —Zancet. 

“We recommend the book strongly for its stimulative 
treatment of one of the most pressing problems of the day, 
for its sympathetic insight into a teacher's difficulties, and 
for the wealth of practical suggestions in which it abounds.” 

Schoolmaster. 
_“‘Makes a valuable addition to the literature of the 
Education Question.” —Scofsman. 


Philips’ Series of Technical Models. 
Just Published. Oblong 4to, price 4s. 6d. net. 


A DISSECTED MODEL of a DIRECT 
CURRENT DYNAMO. With a description of the 
various parts, for the use of General Readers and 
Students. By Arnotp Puixir, Assoc. R.S.M., 

; A.l E.E., B.Sc. (Lond.). 

‘Consists of a series of coloured plates ingeniously 
Superposed one upon another, and so arranged that by 
lifting one plate after another the working parts are 
Successively exposed to view and its structural arrange- 
ments are very clearly displayed. To borrow Mr. Pagett's 
words again, the ‘interior’ of a dynamo may henceforth 
be ‘though ‘idden, yet like a printed book’ to anyone 
who studies Mr, Philip's work with ordinary intelli- 
gence.” Times. 

. We believe that the principle upon which it is based 

is of great value, and that where actual machines are 

maccessible it will go far to fill the want of them.”— 

Electrical Review. 


Philips’ Series of Animal Models. 
Just Published. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DOG: Its External and Internal 
Organisation. _ An_ Illustrated representation and 
brief description for general readers. Edited by 
ALEXANDER C. PigssE, M.R.C.V.S. With ana- 
{omical description by William S. Furneaux. 

A very useful volume on the canine species,”"— 

5 hooting Times. 

, Many lovers of man’s four-footed friend will be glad 

© acquire or furbish up the knowledge here plainly and 

nelly set forth." —Sfortsman. 

eel very cleverly conceived and simple method of deal- 


ith a most interesting and complicated subject.”— 
‘acaar, 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
BRITISH COLONIES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIES.” 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. Price 1s. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIES. By the Rev. Wiiit1am Parr 
GresweLt. A concise account of the commerce of 
the United States, arranged in an interesting form 
for use as a reading book. 





ATLASES FOR PRESENTS. 


FOR THE 


LIBRARY. 


COUNTING 
HOUSE. 


FOR THE 
GENERAL 
READER. 


FOR THE 


TEACHER 


AND 


STUDENT. 


FOR THE 


DESK. 


FOR THE 


POCKET 


(Size 6} by 4} inches, 
Weight 14 ozs. ) 


FOR 


EVERY- 
BODY. 





PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL ATLAS. 


A complete Atlas for all purposes, illustrating every aspect of Geographical Science 
and embodying an amount of information unequalled by any other Atlas, English or 
Foreign. Containing 80 maps, size 28 x 22 inches, with complete Index of over 200,000 
references. Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £8, full-bound Russia, or morocco extra, 
£10 10s. 

‘One of the fullest, best proportioned, and most useful of our larger atlases.” 

Times. 





PHILIPS’ GENERAL ATLAS. 


A selection of 50 Maps from the Imperial Atlas, with complete Index. Half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, £4. 


‘* Leaves nothing to desire as an example of the statelier kind of atlas.” 
Saturday Review. 


PHILIPS’ NEW HANDY GENERAL ATLAS. 


A series of 60 plates, size 22 x 14 inches, containing over 120 Maps and Plans dealing 
exhaustively with Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, with an Index of 
over 100,000 names. In attractive cloth cover, price £1 net; handsomely bound in 
half-morocco, gilt top, price £1 ros. net. 





“For ordinary purposes of study and reference this is the most convenient and 
complete work of its kind I know.”—Daily Mail. 





PHILIPS’ SYSTEMATIC ATLAS. 


Edited by Dr. J. Scorr Kettie, H. J. Mackinper, M.A.,and E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S. Containing over 250 Maps and Diagrams in 52 plates, size 11 x 14 inches, 
with explanatory letterpress and complete index of over 12,000 names. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, 15s. ; half-bound morocco, £1 15. 


“‘ Certainly covers the whole field of Geography. Considering its size, it is a marvel 
of clearness and accuracy.” —Sfeaker. 





PHILIPS’ READY REFERENCE ATLAS. 


Containing 72 coloured Maps, size 8x7 inches, and a statistical survey of each 
country by E. G. RavensTEIN, F.R.G.S., occupying 100 pages, with a complete Index 
of over 20,000 references. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price ros. 6d. 


“ The statistical surveys are admirably compact, giving one at a glance population, 
area, trade, &c., of any country. For its size we think this atlas will be hard to beat.” 
Saturday Review. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY VOLUME ATLAS. 


Containing 72 entirely new Maps, with 75 pages of Commercial and Statistical Notes 
and Index of 20,000 names, Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. Cloth, rounded 
corners, 5s. ; French morocco, gilt edges, in strong box, 7s. 6d. 





‘* A volume hardly larger than a Church Service, . . . the whole guaranteed by the 
high authority of an expert geographer, and procurable at a moderate price.” 
National Observer. 


PHILIPS’ NEW POPULAR ATLAS. 


A series of 48 plates, size 11 x 14 inches, Containing 76 Maps and Diagrams, 
illustrating Astronomical, Physical, Political, Commercial, and Classical Geography. 
With complete Index. Attractively bound in red cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 





* A very desirable work for anyone who wishes to possess an up-to-date atlas.” 
Literary World. 


Full particulars of any of the above Atlases sent gratis on application to the 


Publishers, or of all leading booksellers. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Liverpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45-51 South Castle Street. 
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“‘ The Undoing of John Brewster,” by Lady Mabel Howard, is written 
like this: ‘‘ She was a woman of an intensely affectionate nature towards 
her family and intimate friends, but she alienated many by the severity of 
her principles and her narrowness and bigotry with regard to religious 
matters.” She is the hero’s mother, and as he becomes a Roman Catholic 
his conversion is regarded as the calamity of the title-page. (Longmans, 
Pp. 315. 6s.) 

‘*T Lived as I Listed” is by Alfred L. Maitland, who describes his 
book manfully enough as ‘this frail cockleboat of a romance, now first 
launched upon the sea to combat with the bold and buffeting waves of 
public opinion.” As ‘I was made one with Peg Mallard at Mr. Evelyn, 
his house, at his special request . . . and Nell Gwynn promised to come 
stay with us,” in the last chapter, the author cannot be said to have toiled 
in vain. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 382. 6s.) 

‘©The Love Affairs of a Curate,” by A/arcus Reay, is told by the 
curate himself, as his diary, here reproduced, was stolen by a wicked lad 
and sent up to the publisher. A very amusing trifle, and one to be recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the habits and customs of our junior 
clergy. (Long. Pp. 183. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Priest’s Marriage,” by Mora Vynne, is a novel containing much 
that should appeal to the nice girl with a subscription at Mudie’s, for 
whose edification, we presume, the book has been composed. Rather well 
drawn upper middle-class young people form the bulk of the characters, 
and the plot revolves upon a marriage between a convert priest and a 
charming girl, ending in a return to the old faith. (Burleigh. Pp. 335. 6s.) 

‘Vengeance is Mine,” by Andrew Balfour, has for frontispiece a 
drawing of the most dramatic scene of the ‘* Hundred Days”— Napoleon 
baring his breast to the troops who were sent to face him. The characters 
are variously Scottish or French, and the hero ‘might be partly French 





by descent, but he was a Darroch—a Darroch and a Scot.” (Methuen. 
Pp. 307. 6s.) 
Books WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 


** Richard III.,” 1862 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,”’ 
2 vols., 1882; *‘ Inland Voyage,” 1878 ; Swinburne’s “‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860 ; 
** Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow's ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; “ Edinburgh University 
Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken’s 
“Tllustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson’s “Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. ' Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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Miscellaneous 


‘* How Soldiers Fight,” by 7. MNorreys Connell, is dedicated to 
‘*Gunner Jingo and to all strong men”; mainly addressed to the 
Volunteers and to the classes from which Volunteers come. (Bowden 
Pp. 236. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* Zola” is by Herbert Burrows, who regards Zola as a great artist and 
atrue poet. (Swan, Sonnenschien. Pp. 58. 6d.) 

‘‘ Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore”: No, 1, 
“* Celtic and Mediceval Romance.” By Ad//red Nutt. No. 2. “Folklore: 
What is it, and what is the good of it.” By 2. S. Hartland, F.S.4 
Two delightful brochures. (David Nutt. 6d. each.) 


Magazines and Christmas Numbers 


The December Cornhi// contains some exceptionally pleasing features, 
including a semi-humorous story of the Cuban war by Stephen Crane, an 
amusing paper on ‘‘ The Leading Article,” 
entitled ‘* Love-making in the Cevennes.” Mr. Crockett continues his 
serial, ‘* Little Anna Mark,” and ‘* Sylvanus Urban” has something to 
tell us about Sir John Davies and ‘‘ the personifying of occasion” (15.), 
Macmillan’s has articles on ‘* The Folly of Napoleon,” ‘* The Centenary 
of Seringapatam,” and ‘*Games on Paper,” together with a capital short 
story, ‘* The Eyes of the Soul,” and the conclusion of Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill’s ‘ Savrola” (1s.). In Blackwood Mr. G. S. Street 
writes entertainingly of ‘* Charles Fox and Charles the Second,” and there 
are topical military themes (2s. 6d.). Crampton’s Magazine consists of the 
usual budget of fiction—some of it good, some of it so-so (6¢@.). Among the 
contributors to the Contemporary are Mr. Robert Buchanan, who takes off 
the gloves to *‘ the Hooligan ” in letters ; Dr. Woods Hutchinson, who has 
a fine article on ‘Animal Chivalry,” Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, Mr, 
Phil Robinson, and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould (2s. 6¢.). The principal 
contents of the National Review are ‘*The Coming Storm in the Far 
East,” by ‘‘Ignotus”; ‘‘A Plea for Symbolic Language,” by the 
Chinese Minister in London, and ‘John Donne,” by Leslie Stephen 
(2s. 6d.). The New Century Review offers a varied programme, dealing 
chiefly with political matters (6d.). The Shefch issues a Christmas 
number composed largely of portraits and fancy drawings of ladies in 
various conditions of attire, but it comprises also a Ghetto story by Mr. 
Zangwill, and some neat verses about ‘*Tom, the Piper’s Son” (15). 
The Christmas number of the Ce¢ury is just sufficiently Christmassy and, 
on the art side, very beautiful (Macmillan. 1s. 4¢.). According to the 
Unwin poet, Unwin’s Chap Book ‘is a Book for Chaps, And women, too, 
and girls (perhaps).” There isa Beardsley drawing on the cover, and 
inside one finds portraits of sundry rising and popular authors, and plenty 
of light, gossipy reading (Is.). 


and a sort of genre piece 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The List of applications will OPEN on Thursday, the 14th of December, and will CLOSE the following day, Friday, the 
15th of December, at Four o'clock in the afternoon or earlier, for both Town and Country. 


THE CALICO PRINTERS ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED. 


(Lnucorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 


SHARE CAPITAL £6,000,000. 
DIVIDED INTO 6,000,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


5,000,000 of which will be issued as Ordinary, and the remainder may be issued hereafter either as 
Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares or as Ordinary Shares, 


Four per Cent. Perpetual First Mortgage Debenture Stock, £3,200,000. 





The full Prospectus will be advertised on Wednesday, December 13th, and can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Solicitors; also from the 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) 

DAVID KNIPE. 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
2 CHARLOTTE STREET, MANCHESTER. 





Wilks 


the 


ers, 
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iT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


HAND AND SOUL. By D. G. 


Rossetti (Reprinted from ‘‘ The Germ”). Imperial 32mo. printed on hand- 
made Van Gelder paper at ‘ The Chiswick Press.” This edition differs from 
receding Editions in that it is entirely without decorated borders and initials. 
Price as. 6d. net. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. A Novel 


by W. Scorr Kinc, Crown 8vo, in a Decorated Binding. Price 6s. [Ready. 
The DUBLIN DAILY ENXPRESS.—“ A very powerful and interesting tale.” 


QUINFORD. By Artuur H. Ho.mes, 


Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price 6s. 
The ATHEN-E UM.—*‘ Full of clever passages....++++ The book is from a know: 
ing hand.” 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


New Verses and Prayers for all the Greater Festivals. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, bound in white cloth, with fleur-de-lys decoration in blue, suitable for a 
Christmas present. Medium 16mo. 1s, net. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Signed everywhere with the sensitive 
signature of intellectual emotion.” 


SIXPENNY BELLES' LET-~ 


TRES. Fcp. 8vo. in a stiffened wrapper. Price 6d. net. 1. ‘OTHER 

PEOPLE'S WINGS.” By T. W. H. Crostanr. 2. “ FIFTY FABLES.” 

By the same Author. 3. “ THE ABSENT-MINDED MULE.” By the same 

Author. 

#,® The Volumes of ‘‘ Sixpenny Belles Lettres" are also issued in buckram gilt. 
Price 1s, each net. 


THE DOME: am ow Monthly 


Magazine and Review of Architecture, Literature, Music, and the Graphic Arts. 
Fep. 4to. 1s. net. 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly 


Volumes, price 3s. 6d. net. Four Volumes are now ready. Vol. IV. contains 


about 250 pages, including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour print after 
Hiroshige, and many other Full-page Plates. 


THE DOME (Old Series, 1897-98). The 


Publishers have succeeded in making up a limited number of complete sets of the 
First Series of The Dome which are now for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas- 
bound volumes (8} x 64 x 2 inches). Price 7s. 6d. each net. | When sold 








separately, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 0f Zhe Dome (Old ‘Series) are now raised in price 
to 2s. 6d. each. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" No one of an artistic taste can afford to ignore 
this unique publication.” 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Travelling 


Record of German Operatic Music. By Vernon Bracknurn. Imp. 16mo. 
boards, price One Shilling net. [Yust ready. 


THE CHORD: a Quarterly devoted to Music.  Illus- 
trated. Imperia! 16mo. strongly bound, 1s. net. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 now ready. 
The OUTLOUK.—“ The ‘ Unicorn Press’ has rendered another service to those 
who follow the best art of the day.” 


THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry. Three 


Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fep. 4to. (84 by 63 inches). 
Cloth back, price 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with iti 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. With Twenty Full- 


page Plates (four of which are in Colours). Price 2s. 6d. net. Number I. of 
“The Artist’s Library.” 
Vols, III.-X of this Library are in active preparation. They are “GOYA,” by 
Iu Roruenstein; “ ALTDORFER,” by T. Sturce Moore; ‘ALFRED 
STEVENS,” by D. S. MacCott; “ JOHN COZENS,” by Laurence BINyon; 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA,” by H. P. Horne; “ CONSTABLE,” by C. J. 
pees; “VANDYCK,” by Lionet Cust; and ‘*CRANACH,” by CampseLy 
SON, 
. Jn spite of their very low price the volumes of the Artist's Library are produced 
with the Sreatest possible care. The letterpress is on antigque-laid paper, and the 
plates (the engraved surface of which averages thirty square inches) are separately 


printed. The volumes ave strongly and appropriately bound with white cloth backs 
and blue sides, 


THE VINEDRESSER. Poems by T. Sturce Moore. 


Fep. Svo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 16mo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: their 


Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By Josern Crovcn and Epmunp 
Butter. _Fep. 4to. with 150 Illustrations (many of which are Full-page Plates), 
a Frontispiece after Diirer’s ‘St. Jerome in his Study,” and several coloured and 
folding Plates, 7s, 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
It is” ms important work treats of the apartments of the modern house one by one. 
pb Bee @ text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the 
ie ” Spirit and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, 
corated, and furnished. 





7 CECIL COURT, STRAND, W.C., 





MESSRS, GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newsort. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 


Introduction by GrorGE SAINTsBuRY. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* The prettiest and most complete collection."— Westminster Gazette. 

‘* It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —Black and White. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


1 LIVED AS | LISTED, By Acrrep L. Marrianp. 


With Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from Drawings by A. G. Walker, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. By the Popular Author 


and Artist of ‘‘ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the 
Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARGET AT THE MANSE, By Erne F. Heppie. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By Epwunp Mircuett. 


With numerous I]lustrations by Norman H. Hardy. Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SUNDAY. Reading for the Young. 3s. illustrated 
paper boards ; 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 
416 large pages and over 240 Original Illustrations. 
‘“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Tivves. 
‘* * Sunday’ is an old favourite, and is as good as ever." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


Mac.eop. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY 
A WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bownter 


SuHarre. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘* Birds and their ways receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe and 
from Mr. Elwes, and much solid information is conveyed by them in the most attractive 
form.” —Scotsman. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 











English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


_————— SOE SOCIETY Ge | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
ee y exchange oO r 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








WMARARAARI SRS 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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From MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





THE MAKING OF A_ FRONTIER: 


Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. 


the Viceroy of India, 1894- 1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


Five Years’ 
By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B. 


Experiences and Adventures in 
, C.LE, British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-94; Military Secretary to 


‘* T have read many books about frontier geography, waned and policy, but none that has given me more pleasure than this.”— Morning Post. 





THE XIXth AND THEIR TIMES: 


British Army that have borne the Number Nineteen. 

* “Ready in all that depends upon them, and willing beyond description.’ 
good in Natal. 
little British army, and care to know its records.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Ladysmith has made the story of the roth doubly interesting just now, 


an hee of the Four Cavalry Regiments in the 
By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. 


With Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


He did not know that when his book was published the eagnnent would be making those words 
sececese not only to present and future members,..... 


+. but to all who are proud of the 


A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, pr some Newer on - Ancient Monuments of Central 


America. 
and other Illustrations. 4to. £4 4s. net. 


By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Map and Plans, 


74 Photogravures, 2 Chromolithographs, 4 Lithographs, 





FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. 


** Four Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 8vo. 14s. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND 


BEYOND. An Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, especially 
in the Province of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. 
Dedicated by permission to the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. By Mrs. BisHor 
(IsaseLta L. Birp), F.R.G.S. With Map ard numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 
cIs. net. 

‘* Mrs. Bishop is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed the 
results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of her pages with 
an added interest in, and a clearer conception of, the great region in which we trust to 
see British enterprise take a fresh departure, when South Africa ceases to hold the 
field.” — 7imes. 


THE WALLS OF CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE: Studies of the Topography of the Byzantine City and Adjacent 
Objects of Interest. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Professor of His- 
tory, Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 4to. 215. 


net. 
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FREvERIC HARRISON, in the Speaker. 
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ETTES. By Marcus B. Huisu, LL.B. With many Collotype Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 215s. 
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8vo. 6s. 


By W.S. Litty 
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Outlook. 
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Navy. With Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Station, in the 
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